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With  the  Editor 


SMALL  SCHOOL 

W  hat  i>  thi-  dilTerence  between  a  small 
college  and  a  large  university?  A  university 
offers  a  greater  number  of  more  varied  sub- 
jects, has  more  money  for  better  and  larger 
facilities,  and  a  better  football  team,  yet  there 
are  a  few  advantages  found  only  in  the  smaller 
college. 

One  is  the  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
professors.  To  them  you  are  Johnny  Jones, 
an  ex-soldier  from  Union,  who  will  be  able 
to  get  along  with  a  little  extra  help  in  math, 
instead  of  being  the  boy  who  sits  in  seat  num- 
ber 44  in  Chemistry  1-c  and  ranks  in  the  mid- 
dle group  of  the  grading  curve. 

Another  is  having  a  chance  at  student  gov- 
ernment, or  public  speaking,  or  publications, 
or  the  baseball  team,  instead  of  feeling  like 
another  cog  in  the  student-body  machine. 

Still  another  is  in  being  able  to  say,  "Bill 
Smith  ?  Sm'e  I  know  him ;  he  rooms  right 
down  the  hall,"  instead  of,  "Why  no.  I  don't 
believe  1  do.  He  must  live  on  the  West 
Campus." 

These  things  are  enjoyed  by  all  who  at- 
tend a  small  college,  and  no  amount  of  money 
can  bring  them  to  the  large  university. 

YOUTH  AND  SUFFRAGE 

Our  neighbor  state,  Georgia,  now  allows 
eighteen-year  olds  to  vote.  In  doing  this  she 
is  outnumbered  forty-seven  to  one  by  the  other 
states  who  don't  (|nite  see  the  reasoning  in 
this  permission.  Are  persons  of  this  age 
qualified  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  suf- 
frage ? 

'i'he  officials  in  the  War  Department  de- 
mand soldiers  of  this  age  grouji,  for  they  tell 


us  that  this  is  the  best  age  for  boundless  energy, 
tfexibility,  and  adaptability.  So  great  is  the 
demand  for  this  particular  age  group  that 
students  are  taken  from  their  studies  to  satisfy 
it. 

Yes.  their  minds  are  adaptable.  They  are 
approaching  the  age  of  best  mental  function- 
ing. There  are  students  of  political  science, 
law,  philosophy,  and  psychology.  To  assume 
that  they  know-  no  more  than  the  average 
man  on  the  street,  who  can't  even  explain  the 
electoral  system  of  presidential  selection,  is 
ridiculous. 

Their  minds  are  flexible.  This  doesn't  mean 
they  can  be  easily  swayed.  College  life  has 
taught  them  to  rely  on  intellect  instead  of  on 
emotion.  They  can  easily  recognize  a  Bilbo 
and  other  demagogues  closer  home  for  what 
they  are.  They  can  see  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion without  narrow-mindedness. 

And  wdiat  about  those  who  have  not  con- 
tinued their  educations  and  are  not  intellectu- 
ally prepared  to  vote?  Eliminate  them  with 
a  stiff'  educational  provision.  Suffrage  should 
be  based  upon  intelligence  rather  than  physical 
age. 

With  such  problems  as  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  arising,  are  the  persons  aft'ected 
entitled  to  a  say-so,  or  must  they  abide  by 
a  decision  bolstered  by  uneducated  laborers 
and  fearful,  middle-aged  armchair  generals? 

THE  COVER 

On  the  cover  is  our  War  Memorial  Chapel, 
which  now  exists  onl\'  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  designers  of  the  New  \\'offord.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  within  a  short  time  it  will 
become  a  very  real  and  living  symbol  of  a 
very  real  and  living  Spirit. 
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THE  GLORY  THAT  IS  GREECE 


JOHN  p.  MANDANIS 


Once  upon  a  time,  somewhere  along  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
among  the  foamy  and  joyful  waves  of  the 
blue  waters,  under  the  bluest  sky  and  the 
brightest  sun  in  the  world,  a  small  country 
was  born.  Her  glory,  her  culture,  have  sur- 
vived after  so  many  centuries,  and  history 
has  much  to  say  about  that  ancient  Greece 
of  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aeschylus,  So- 
phocles, Eurypides,  Pindarus,  Thucydides, 
Pericles  and  Aristotle.  The  descendants  of 
those  ancient  Greeks  are  still  hving  on  the 
same  soil,  and  the  green  valleys  and  the  bare 
mountains  still  give  the  same  grain,  wine,  and 
olives  to  the  humble  villagers. 

Greece  has  passed  through  many  glories 
and  troubles  throughout  the  ages :  the  glorious 
age  of  Pericles,  followed  by  the  Roman  Con- 
c^uest ;  then  the  glory  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
followed  by  the  Turkish  Conquest,  which  lasted 
for  four  k)ng  centuries  ;  finally,  the  revolution 
against  the  conqueror  in  1821  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  nation.  The  Greek  mind 
passed  through  all  these  alternations  of  his- 
tory untouched.  On  those  gray  mountains 
from  where  one  can  watch  the  waves  playing 
with  the  pebbles,  there  still  exist  some  men 
who  speak  almost  the  language  of  Athenians 
and  vSpartans,  deprived  as  they  are  of  the  in- 
fiuence  of  our  modern  civilization. 

Greece  of  today:  how  difficult  to  describe 
her  after  five  years  that  have  been  the  hardest 
])erio(I  of  her  history.  What  an  unfortunate 
countr}'  indeed  ! 

October  28,  1940.  Ready  to  leave  my  home 
and  go  to  Athens  to  start  my  medical  cotu'se 
in  the  University,  I  suddenlv  got  the  mi- 
expected  news  that  1  had  to  modifv  m\-  plans 
for  a  ])rosptTous  and  careless  luture.  Italy 
had  declared  war  on  (/reece.  The  dreams  of 
my  eighteen  years  were  shattered  like  a  group 
of  little  bii'ds  hiddi'U  in  the  thick'  \-erdurc  of 
a  tree,  that  suddenly  are  shot  l)y  the  merciless 


gun  of  the  hunter.  Among  those  disappoint- 
ments and  fears,  among  those  anxious  Cjues- 
tions,  I  became  aware  of  a  strange  happiness. 
My  curiosity  would  be  satisfied  now.  War 
would  not  be  a  simple  meaningless  word  any- 
more. It  would  take  its  real  significance ;  it 
would  become  our  life  itself.  I  should  have 
the  experience  I  had  sought  for  so  anxiously. 

And  victories  were  followed  by  victories, 
and  the  exes  of  the  world  were  wide  open 
in  surprise.  This  small  nation,  playing  hard 
upon  the  string  of  its  national  enthusiasm  and 
ideals,  dissolved  the  well-fed  myth  of  an  un- 
defeated enemy.  The  rocky  mountains  of 
Albania  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  triumphant 
shouts  of  the  brave  Greek  soldier.  Their  let- 
ters were  speaking  about  the  incredible  miracle, 
and  our  hearts  were  overflowing  with  pride 
and  happiness.  The  future  was  a  wide  and 
smooth  road  lined  with  flowers  and  full  of 
promise.  But  behind  those  Greek  bodies  the 
wolf  was  lurking,  and  the  innocent  lamb  would 
presently  be  devoured.  It  was  on  April  6, 
1941,  when  we  awoke  from  our  pleasant  and 
deceitful  sleep.  Germany  had  declared  war 
against  Greece. 

After  twenty  days  of  superhuman  en- 
deavor, after  those  long  twenty  days  of  desper- 
ate struggle  to  escape  the  inevitable  end,  that 
glorious  nation  which  had  once  more  shown 
its  magnificent  capacities,  wliich  had  sur- 
passed in  liravery  even  those  valiant  ancestors 
of  Themopyles  and  Marathon,  was  overcome 
by  the  mechanical  power  of  the  tank  and  the 
"Stukas." 

And  so,  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
of  Greek  history  had  begun.  One's  reaction, 
after  those  }'ears  of  occupation,  is  too  difl^i- 
cult  to  translate  into  a  few  indefinite  words. 
It  is  the  experience  I  had  so  much  kjnged  for. 
It  is  satisfied  curiosity.  It  is  a  reality,  a  vi\id 
and  striking  reality  which  even  now  aft'ects 
my  life.  I  have  become  a  thoughtful  man  who 
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"John  Mandanis,  now  a  sophomore  at  Wofford  College,  lived  in  Greece 
until  July  of  this  year.  This  is  his  impressive  story  of  that  country's  struggle 
for  existence." 


Idoks  al  life  in  lucdilativc  nuidd  aiul  tries  to 
uiKkTslaiul  i)ci>i)lr.  I  )nriii,L;-  ihcse  last  years 
I  have  lived  lile  in  its  sinii)lest  and  starkest 
form,  when  man  forL;ets  that  he  is  an  intel- 
leetual  ereature  and  heeomes  a  mass  of  mov- 
ing bones  and  muscles.  For  gradually  we 
become  that  kind  of  creatures.  Our  stomachs 
were  our  brains,  and  our  brains  were  digesting 
what  our  strong  imaginations  brought  to  us 
in  abiuKlance. 

The  Ciermans  and  Italians  had  settled 
down  like  masters  in  their  own  homes.  Our 
terrified  eyes  fixed  upon  them  with  the  vague 
and  invisible  flame  of  hatred  wdiich  burned 
our  hearts  and  prepared  us  for  the  final  re- 
venge towards  which  we  were  directing  our 
trembling  feet.  We  were  the  undefeated  and 
proud  slaves  who  seemed  to  be  humiliated. 

And  then  the  unforgettable  winter  of  1941- 
42  carried  us  to  the  climax  of  our  miseries. 
Oh!  Those  terrible  shadows  of  half -living 
creatures  with  the  projected  j^alm  and  the 
weak  voice  asking  for  a  small  piece  of  bread 
and  never  receiving  reply,  those  mothers,  with 
the  three  or  four  children,  leaning  against  the 
walls  of  the  central  buildings  of  the  capitol 
of  Greece ;  that  poor  little  boy  who  had  to 
die  under  the  cruel  boot  of  the  German,  only 
because  he  had  dared  to  steal  a  loaf  of  bread ; 
that  miserable  young  woman  Ijattered  into 
shapelessness  in  the  middle  of  the  street  by  a 
(krman  truck,  unaware  as  she  had  been  of 
what  was  happening  around  her;  those  un- 
counted dead  men  and  women  piled  uj)  in  our 
anatomy  laboratories.  Oh !  how  can  I  banish 
such  harsh  memories?  They  will  last  till  the 
end  of  my  life,  reminding  me  of  the  privilege  I 
was  granted  to  survive  after  having  passed 
through  that  earthly  hell. 

But  the  voices  of  the  starving  people  were 
heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  free,  happy 
world.  This  free,  happy  world  had  been  trans- 
formed into  Paradise  by  our  imagination. 
Imagination  was  our  hope  and  consolation. 


We  lived  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  dawn 
of  that  day  which  would  come  soniclinic, 
.s(jmeliovv.  1  had  read  somewhere  an  !'<nglish 
proverb  that  cheered  my  soul:  "Dawn  comes 
after  the  darkest  hour."  I  had  many  times 
thought  that  the  darkest  hour  had  come  and 
that  dawn  would  naturally  follow.  l!ut  days 
became  months  and  months  formed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  before  we  were  able 
to  look  at  that  dawn. 

The  breezes  of  the  summer  of  1943  brouglit 
fresh  and  alive  the  material  greeting  of  the 
free  man.  The  International  Red  Cross  began 
its  wonderful  work,  and  human  lives  were 
saved;  nevertheless  the  continuous  struggle 
for  our  living  had  to  go  on. 

In  the  meantime  our  social  life  was  chang- 
ing. The  poor  became  all  of  a  sudden  rich, 
and  the  rich  man  was  compelled  to  give  his 
place  to  the  new  master. 

But  life  became  LIFE  when  the  first  execu- 
tion of  hostages  took  place.  Everybody  was 
expecting  that  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
sabotage  and  German  deaths.  The  partisans 
on  the  mountains  had  formed  large  regular- 
army  groups.  And  fifty  or  a  hundred  young 
hostages  had  to  die  each  time  a  German  sol- 
dier or  oflficer  was  killed. 

Gradually  this  became  the  usual  news  of 
the  day.  Everyone  of  us  expected  his  turn 
to  come.  And  the  fading  memory  of  the 
Italians,  who  had  capitulated  in  the  mean- 
time, was  much  better  than  that  of  their  suc- 
cessors. Nobody  seemd  to  care  for  the  lives 
of  the  young  men  who  had  died  the  last  night. 
But  under  this  calmness  something  was  stirr- 
ing in  our  hearts — hatred  continuously  increas- 
ing and  a  desire  for  revenge.  Those  cruel 
robots  of  Hitler  should  learn  to  be  men  with 
hearts.  Many  young  men  gave  their  lives  in 
order  to  save  some  other's  life.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  darkest  hour  indeed.  And  dawn 
was  near — 

October  14,  1944.   The  first  troops  of  Free- 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


THE  ART  OF  DIGGING  WELLS 

J.  g.  HILL 


To  anj'one  who  states  regretfully  that  the 
era  of  true  adventure  into  the  unknown  has 
passed,  I  sulmiit  the  proposition  that  he  fol- 
low nie  in  this  brief  inspection  into  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  that  statement.  Mark  before  going- 
further  the  use  of  the  word  "regretfully."  I 
want  as  followers  none  other  than  true  be- 
lievers, those  who  stand  in  awe  at  the  unrolling 
of  a  new  panorama,  those  who  l.:)elieve  with  me 
that  the  greatest  of  words  are  yet  to  be  spoken, 
the  greatest  songs  yet  to  be  sung.  No  cynics 
will  be  tolerated,  those  blasphemers  who  stand 
on  the  sidelines  and  make  puerile,  futile  efforts 
to  be  funny  because,  looking  at  the  very  things 
upon  which  we  gaze,  they  fail  to  see  what  our 
eyes  behnld. 

Now  let  us,  perforce  an  elite  group,  take 
thought  among  ourselves  as  to  where  we  shall 
go,  what  regions,  or  conditions  in  any  regions, 
shall  we  choose  as  a  proving  ground  for  an 
assunii)tion  that  there  still  exists  in  the  scheme 
of  things  certain  elements  or  qualities  which  are 
capable  of  quickening  the  adventurous  si)irit 
of  anyone  who  will  submit  himself  to  the  in- 
fluence of  these  elements  or  qualities. 

Indeed,  to  the  questing  eye  of  the  mind, 
there  appears  no  dearth  of  possibilities  for  this 
purpose.  Let  us,  however,  choose  one  which 
at  first,  might  seem  very  prosaic  and  down-to- 
earth.  Let  us  literally  descend  into  the  earth 
in  our  search.  And  what  have  we  then?  A 
hole  in  the  ground?  If  that  be  your  answer 
you  should  leave  us  at  this  \  erv  i)i)int.  Xo  !  It 
is  so  much  more  than  that.    It  is  a  doorway  into 


the  mysterious,  the  imseen.  unknown  regions 
in  wliich  we  ourselves  are  the  Balboas,  the 
Colunibuses,  the  Pasteurs  and  the  Curies. 

Exploration  has  ever  entailed  ardous  labor, 
so  we  must  dig  this  well  ourselves.  As  we  sink 
pick  and  spade  into  the  ground,  the  idea  oc- 
curs that  now,  as  we  penetrate  the  earth's 
crust,  we  have  started  on  a  journe\-  whose  final 
destination  no  man  has  ever  attained.  \\  ho 
has  seen  this  planet  at  its  core?  Who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  multiplicity  of  caverns  within 
the  earth?  Who  can  sa\'  it  is  not  a  hollow 
sphere  containing  within  it  another  world? 
As  we  pierce  the  outer  layer  of  soil,  then  enter 
and  pass  through  the  red  clay  subsoil,  the 
thought  comes  that  even  now  we  stand  where 
no  man  has  stood  before.  This  is  virgin  terri- 
tory. Since  the  earth  was  created,  this  spot, 
some  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  has  existed 
unt(_)uched  and  now  it  is  otu"  feet  that  are  tread- 
ing it.  We  descend  still  further,  through  new 
vistas,  unseen  by  any  e}'es  except  ours.  Finally 
our  digging  instrument  scrapes  against  a  solid 
sul)stance.  W  e  have  "struck  rock."  A  shar])er 
Ijlow  breaks  oft'  a  piece  and  we  hold  in  our 
hands  a  substance  that  was  evolved  when  the 
earth  was  going  through  a  period  of  tran>ition 
from  flaming  gases  and  li(|uids  to  a  state  of 
solidarity,  after  having  been  hurled  or  drawn 
with  massive  force  from  the  parent  sun. 

This  is  adventure  and  these  are  the  joys 
experienced  by  those  who  dared.  Yet  there 
are  those  who,  when  one  speaks  of  a  well, 
merely  remark  stupidly,  "It's  a  deep  subject, 
isn't  it?" 
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THE  PASSAGEWAY 


fl  lARLl'lS  I).  WILL.IAMS 


Tlu'  Imnian  iniiicl  lias  always  held  a  threat 
fascination  for  nic.  Imit  Ihons^li  man  lias  al- 
ways sought  for  the  strange  anil  unknown, 
yet  who  has  yd  coni])lctcly  exitlonnl  the  dark 
and  intricate  passageways  of  the  mind,  those 
thought  paths  that  lead  to  brilliancy  or  in- 
sanity?   Take  the  case  of  Henry  Moore  .  .  . 

]  shall  never  forget  niy  first  impression 
of  the  "Hospital."  The  massive  building  stood 
in  granite  relief  against  a  moonlit  sky.  A 
rocky  road  led  from  the  iron  gate  upward  to 
the  heavy  oaken  front  door.  An  iron  placjue 
bore  the  single  inscription,  "Drake." 

The  interior  was  dimly  lit,  revealing  heavy 
furniture  and  a  strange  bareness  unenhanced 
by  an  overpowering  stuffiness.  Two  long  halls 
lined  with  oaken  doors  converged  on  the 
parior.  These  doors,  I  learned  later,  opened 
into  the  private  rooms  of  the  patients.  There 
was  a  strange  quietness  without  the  slightest 
intimation  of  violence. 

1  was  received  by  the  superintendent,  a 
wan-looking  graying  nurse.  There  is  little  to 
say  about  the  rest  of  the  statT :  a  few  interns 
and  nurses,  all  with  that  pale,  overworked 
appearance.  Dr.  Long,  whom  I  had  replaced, 
was  the  only  psychiatrist  and  physician  in  the 
institution. 

My  duties  seemed  overwhelming  at  first 
but  there  were  few  ])atients,  none  excessively 
violent,  and  I  soon  was  adjusted  to  a  daily 
routine.  For  the  most  part,  the  patients  were 
toleralily  well-to-do,  Drake  being  a  private 
institution.  Many  were  simple  cases  of  neu- 
roses— neurasthenia,  and  hysteria,  requiring 
such  simple  measures  as  rest  cures. 

My  experiences  with  the  patients  often 
proved  more  enjoyable  than  with  the  staff. 
I  made  a  habit  of  conversing  with  everyone 
daily  and  knowing  the  personal  interests  of 
each,  but  there  was  one  case  that  ^completely 
baffled  me.  -5 


llenry  Moore  was  a  ])sychotic  with  maniac 
(le])ressive  tt'ndencics.  lie  was  a  well-known 
author  and  critic  and  ai>i)roaching  middle  age, 
yt't  his  hair  remained  jet  black,  his  eyes  intel- 
ligent, his  complexion  ruddy-  Thick  black 
brows  underscored  the  wi"inkles  in  his  fore- 
head when  he  was  deej)  in  thought.  Most  of 
the  time  he  acted  like  any  normal  human  be- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  being  extremely 
brilliant  and  thoughtful.  Philosophy  was  a 
dear  delight  for  him,  and  we  would  spend 
many  hours  in  enjoyable  discussion.  He  would 
throw  out  challenging  questions,  and  I  would 
sit  in  amazement  at  his  cool  logical  reasoning. 

"There  is  a  fallacy  in  our  educational 
system,"  he  would  say.  "The  student  today 
is  confronted  with  an  apparently  endless  num- 
ber of  subjects,  all  with  their  own  inchvidual 
bodies  of  facts  to  be  learned  and  all  unrelated 
to  each  other.  As  a  result,  our  colleges  are 
turning  out  men  with  only  a  smattering  of 
different  ideas  with  no  practical  application. 
The  student  should  l)e  taught  these  subjects 
with  an  emphasis  on  their  relation  to  one 
another,  in  forming  a  unity  of  known  truth." 

One  night  as  I  was  falling  into  that  state 
of  semi-consciousness  before  sleep,  a  piercing 
scream  rent  the  very  rafters  of  the  buikhng. 
Thoughts  raced  rapidly  through  my  mind. 
Between  the  coldness  of  the  room  and  the 
thought  of  a  violent  patient,  I  found  myself 
trembling.  Before  I  could  get  to  the  door,  I 
heard  the  patter  of  the  head  nurse's  feet  going 
down  the  hall.  She  turned  as  I  opened  the 
door.  "It's  Mr.  Moore,"  she  said. 

I  couldn't  believe  it,  but  there  he  was. 
Henry  Moore  was  a  pitiful  sight  as  he  held 
his  head  in  his  hands  and  jerked  with  un- 
controllable sobs.  Before  him  on  a  card  table 
was  a  half-finished  jigsaw  puzzle.  Upon  my 
entrance,  he  looked  up  and  said  simply,  "I — 
couldn't — put  it — together." 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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While  many  movie-goers  find  tlie  efforts  of 
Hollywood  moving-  and  stirring,  others  look 
on  its  products  as  immoral  and  degenerate.  I 
must  admit  that  I  cannot  willingly  hold  com- 
pletely with  the  view  of  either  extremist.  In- 
deed, I  find  the  film  dramas,  comedies,  etc., 
amusing  if  not  ludicrous.  Their  stereotyped 
eft'orts  at  attaining  suspense  and  emotion  are 
so  infantile  that  if  one  were  to  view  them 
analytically  he  would  find  them  really  laugh 
provoking. 

Before  discussing  the  plots  in  more  detail 
and  before  considering  specific  pictures,  let  us 
go  over  a  few  of  the  camera  techniques,  props, 
settings,  and  various  other  devices  that  the 
production  men  have  never  stopped  using  even 
though  they  have  been  driven  so  deep  into  good 
old  mother  earth  that  we  might  even  surmise 
Mephistopheles  has  encountered  them  in  some 
of  his  civic  excursions  around  liniljo. 

First,  let  us  take  one  of  the  more  common 
scenes,  which  will  illustrate  their  usual  ap- 
proach to  a  passionate  and  heart-rending  love 
scene.  The  camera  is  very  close  to  the  prin- 
cipals, who  in  this  instance  are  a  man  and 
woman  desperately  in  love.  (  We  are  not  speak- 
ing of  any  specific  picture. )  They  are  both  in 
Nazi  Germany  Ijefore  "D"  day  and  are  plan- 
ning to  slip  into  Holland,  by  way  of  I'rance, 
and  then  keep  their  rendezvous  with  a  British 
l>atr(il  boat  which  is  supposed  to  .slip  them 
across  the  English  channel.  Unknown  to  our 
darling  hero,  his  girl  friend  has  bought  his  free- 
dom at  a  great  price.  She  is  going  to  deceive 
him  by  letting  him  go  first  and  then  she  is  to 
report  back  to  the  local  Gestapo  where,  after 
meeting  with  the  grim  and  brutal  Ciermans,  she 
will  lead  them  to  the  hiding  place  of  the  papers 
that  e\eryone  has  been  trying  to  lay  his  lunch 


hooks  on.  But  on  to  the  scene  itself :  As  I 
mentioned  before,  the  camera  is  very  close. 
This  is  to  hide  the  hero's  irregular  and  too 
prominent  jaw  and  also  to  afford  the  prop  men 
an  opportunity  to  place  a  platform  under  the 
leading  lady  so  that  her  short  stature  will  not 
be  detected  by  the  theatre  audience.  A  soft 
lens  is  used.  This  is  to  eliminate  that  demon, 
"Shadow."  It  also  helps  to  cover  up  the  blem- 
ishes on  Miss  B  's  allegedly  flawless  com- 
plexion and  effectively  hides  the  shame  of  Mr. 
D  's  latest  binge.  They  are  very  close  to- 
gether, and  stirring  and  melancholy  music  is 
heard.  In  most  cases,  they  use  something  from 
Verdi's  "La  Traviata,"  "The  New  World," 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
you  would  not  be  wrong  if  you  said,  "None 
But  the  Lonely  Heart."  A\'here  this  music 
comes  from  is  always  a  mystery,  especially 
since  they  are  on  a  deserted  wharf.  At  any 
rate,  the  music  continues  and  the  hero  begins 
talking  in  very  subdued  tones.  The  best  lin- 
guists have  worked  for  hours  with  him  to  over- 
come his  atrocious  pronunciation  of  French 
names,  but  he  still  commits  second-degree  mur- 
der on  them.  A  halo  of  light  sparkles  from  the 
heroine's  faultlessly  set  hair,  which  is  difficult 
to  explain  under  the  circumstances.  Finally 
after  much  groaning,  hugging,  and  just  plain 
"smooching"  they  make  such  avowals  of  fi- 
delity and  loyalty,  and  love,  as  would  make  a 
politician  blush.  You  ask,  how  does  the  scene 
close?  You  probably  know  already,  but  I'll 
tell  you  anyway  :  the  hero  walks  slowdy  away 
into  the  steadily  engulfing  fog  and  the  heroine 
buries  her  head  in  a  Kleenex  and  weeps  her 
heart  silently  out. 

Having  said  something  of  the  clumsily  exe- 
cuted attempts  of  Hollywood  at  suspense  and 
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ciiKilidii  as  pcrlains  Id  luvc  and  llic  arliiiccs 
pracliccd  iijioii  llic  llicalrc  .ijdiii.i;  piiMic,  Id  iis 
l;(i  on  willi  a  sur\c\'  of  spccilic  ]iicliircs. 

l'\)r  cxaniplc  Id  us  lake  a  pidurc  produced 
in  llie  early  pari  ol'  kisl  year,  "l'>est  I'ool  kor- 
ward."  'idiis  (Kd"orincd  kraiii  idiild  ol  a  warped 
mind  and  a  mercenary  liearl  was  hilled  as  "ihe 
L;reatesl  pidurc  of  the  lime:  a  .i^alaxy  ol  lun 
and  t'lilertainmcnl."  Of  course  such  Iravcslit's 
of  jusi  representation  of  a  product  are  com- 
mitted every  time  Hollywood  brings  out  a  new 
picture:  it  is  alwa}'s  tbe  best  that  lias  ever  been 
produced.  The  plot  is  simple  ;  indeed,  were  you 
only  to  change  the  names  of  the  characters  and 
a  few  of  the  settings,  it  would  i)ass  for  a  hun- 
dred similar  pictures  already  produced. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  plot.  Lucille  Ball 
and  her  i>ublicity  agent  are  desperate  for  a  new 
idea  to  deceive  the  public.  (This  is  one  of  the 
few   true-to-life    incidents   of  the  picture.) 


puhing  the  painted  bai  kdrop  of  a  peacetiil  and 
happy  coiiiiLside  pasi  llie  (  o.acli  w  indows. 

The  next  scene  takes  us  into  a  lavishly 
fmnisbeil  setting  which  is  snp|)osed  to  icpre- 
seiil  a  boys'  dormitory.  Yon  would  never  b(; 
able  to  deled  this  were  il  not  for  the  scdiool 
pennants  and  trophies  ostensibly  disiila\cd. 
Two  boys  in  their  teens  are  excitedly  and  in 
the  best  dramatic  school  manner  talking  about 
Miss  Ball's  telegram  announcing  her  arrival. 
'I'hen  one  young  prodigy  snai)S  his  finger  as 
he  suddenly  remembers  that  there  will  be  a 
slight  but  conventional  comi)lication  when  his 
own  girl,  who  is  coming  in  from  the  sticks, 
meets  the  painted  doll  from  the  film  capital. 
This  scene  closed  with  consternation  c[uite 
apparent. 

I  need  not  take  you  through  the  rest  of 
this  sordid  piece  of  tom-foolery.  You  don't 
have  to  use  your  imagination  very  much  to 


Finally  the  brilliant  agent  hits  on  the  scheme 
of  going  to  a  boys'  academy  (in  answer  to  one 
of  the  inmates'  rec^uest  to  see  Miss  Ball.)  The 
lesson  being  taught  is  that  a  tin  goddess  can 
descend  and,  casting  aside  all  her  tinsel  and 
make-up,  walk  among  men.  This  scene  closes 
with  the  prop  men  violently  rocking  the  dum- 
my day-coach   and  the   scenarians  blissfully 


predict  the  end.  I  suddenly  rememl^er  that 
I  have  not  touched  on  the  horror  pictures  or 
the  Westerns,  yet. 

A  survey  of  one  horror  picture  wnll  suffice : 
let  us  take,  "Frankenstein  Meets  The  Wolf 
Man."  The  first  of  this  monster  series  pro- 
duced was  passable  and  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  everyone  if  they  had  let  a 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Thirty  days  hath  Septem- 
ber, April,  June  and  No- 
vembtr,  etc. — and  I  work 
every  day  every  month. 
No  holidays  or  vacations 
for  me. 


Duke  Power  Go. 
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THE  PASSAGEWAY 

(  Coiuinuecl  from  Page  7  ) 

The  next  day  I  had  the  puzzle  quietly  re- 
moved from  his  room,  deciding  it  to  be  a 
source  of  unpleasant  conditioning.  Upon 
learning  of  its  absence,  Henry  flew  into  a  rage 
so  serious  that  it  subsided  only  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  puzzle. 

All  remained  serene  for  a  while.  Henry 
was  again  rational,  even  apologetic  for  his 
behavior.  He  worked  diligently  on  his  puzzle, 
and  it  was  rapidly  taking  shape — a  rather  pret- 
ty landscape  painting. 

"My  life  is  like  an  unresolved  chord  of 
music,"  he  once  said,  "preceding  the  final 
major  tonic." 

Moore  had  a  third  attack  just  when  he 
appeared  most  improved.  Again  he  awakened 
the  whole  building  with  his  shrieks  and  sobs. 
The  first  thing  I  noted  was  the  jigsaw  ]nizzle 
tliat  he  had  been  working  on.  It  was  com- 
plete except  for  one  tiny  piece  in  the  center. 

"It's  missing,"  he  screamed  at  me,  "there's 
a  part  missing!" 

His  attack  was  very  much  prolonged  this 
time.  Eventually  he  calmed  down  but  did 
not  return  to  normal.  Day  bv  day,  he  brooded, 
ate  and  talked  little. 

"Knowledge  is  like  that  puzzle,"  he  said 
sadly.  "It  all  fits  together  except  for  one 
missing  scrap." 

He  grew  steadily  worse.  His  physical  and 
mental  being  seemed  to  deteriorate  with  every 
passing  day  of  deeper  melancholia. 

One  day  the  janitur  lirought  me  a  bit  of 
cardboard  he  had  found  in  the  trash.  I  recog- 
nized it  as  belonging  to  Moore's  puzzle  and 
decided  to  take  it  to  him. 

Ele  was  sitting  on  his  bed  staring  at  the 
ceiling  when  I  entered.  He  took  the  piece 
in  disbelief  and  slowly  fitted  it  into  the  puzzle. 
"It  fits  !"  he  cried.  "  It's  complete  !"  A  tremor 
passed  over  his  body  as  if  he  were  going  into 
another  fit,  but  instead  he  fell  upon  the  bed, 
limp  and  relaxed. 

Two  months  later  I  signed  his  release, 
for  from  that  day  he  was  as  sane  as  you  or  I. 


il  Who  has  explored  the  dark  and  intricate 

passageways  of  the  mind  ? 


DREAMER 


Dreaming,  Dreamer,  of  the  Past? 

Wond'ring  how  they  flew  so  fast — 

Those  youthful  joys  you'd  hoped  would  last? 

Do  not,  O  Soul,  my  thoughts  hlaspheme. 

The  Past  I  hold  in  high  esteem. 

Call  not  my  memories  a  dream. 

They  are  to  me  my  very  life. 

They  lift  my  heart  from  out  my  strife. 

With  by-gone  thoughts  my  day  is  rife. 

Dreaming  Dreamer,  you  cannot  live, 
Without  some  thought  to  future  give. 
Preterit  days  weren't  lucrative. 

Be  still,  my  Soul,  the  Past  is  mine. 
Your  words  to  me  are  unbenign. 
You  wish  to  take  my  joy  divine? 

Not  so,  Dreamer,  yours  is  the  Past. 

I  do  not  want  you  down  to  cast 

Those  blissful  thoughts  you  hold  so  fast ; 

For  well  I  know  your  heart's  near  breaking, 

But  now  'tis  time  you  were  awaking. 

And  of  Present  joys  partaking. 

Rejoice,  O  Heart,  my  Soul  has  won. 

Truly  life  has  noiu  begun. 

The  Future  blooms — the  Past  is  done. 


— Warren  L.  Molton. 
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THE  GLORY  THAT  IS  GREECE 

(Continued  from  Pagt-  5) 
doni  crossed  the  streets  of  Athens.  A  few 
hours  before,  the  terrified  Germans  had  left 
the  city  and  the  ruin>  of  the  buihhngs  and 
factories.  Xol)odv  could  1)eheve  his  eyes. 
Dawn  had  t^iven  place  to  the  day.  But  the 
day  was  full  nf  clouds,  and  complicated  i>oliti- 
cal  matters  took  their  manifestation  under 
passionate  hatred.  Greece  confronted  from 
that  moment  a  new  danger.  Civil  war  was 
a  probable  result.  That  is  why  our  happiness 
on  the  day  of  freedom  was  darkened  by  those 
feelings.  .  .  .  And  the  civil  war  came  in  last 
December  and  completed  the  work  of  the 
conqueror. 

That  morning  of  last  July  19,  a  few  hours 
before  we  got  on  the  Grif>slioliii.  the  ship  that 
carried  us  here,  I  passed  for  the  last  time 
through  the  central  streets  of  Athens,  my  mind 
and  soul  overloaded  with  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. A  few  passers-by  were  walking  on  the 
streets.  They  all  seemed  to  be  thoughtful  and 
rather  uneasy.  The  political  situation  was 
very  much  perplexed.  The  communist  party 
w^as  threatening  again,  and  inflation  was  a  bad 
sign  for  the  future. 

As  I  was  looking  at  the  feet  of  these  pass- 
ers-bv,  mv  heart  filled  with  .sympathy  and 
understanding.  I  said,  "I  will  never  forget." 
Think  of  it!  I  might  not  see  those  men  again. 
I  should  leave  for  another  happy  and  calm 
world  and  thev  would  keep  on  walking  all  day 
long  and  hunting  the  rare  opportunities  of  a 
miserable  life.  The  sun  had  already  risen  over 
the  eastern  mountains  and  the  "sacred  rock" 
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of  Acropolis  appeared  through  the  misty  veil 
of  the  morning.  A  huge  golden  masterpiece 
of  art  it  was.  The  Parthenon,  the  exquisite 
temple  of  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  wdiose  name 
was  given  to  Athens,  lifted  its  stately  columns 
tin-ough  the  melting  drops  of  the  mist.  It 
seemed  to  me  an  immortal  creature,  an  eternal 
symljol  of  beaut)-  and  wisdom,  an  alive  ex- 
ample against  the  trivialties  of  our  tortured 
days,  a  source  of  inspiration.  I  then  turned 
my  eyes  to  this  moving  world  of  ours.  Ruined 
ljuildings  and  ruined  lives.  Numerous  vil- 
lages burned.  A  crowd  of  the  walking  dead 
who  were  standing  by  those  ruins.  The  Ger- 
mans, the  Italians,  the  civil  war  had  all  passed 
from  here  .  .  .  My  glance  fell  u]ion  those  little 
boys  who  had  already  started  their  daily  pain- 
ful labor.  They  pierced  the  stillness  of  the 
morning  with  the  shrillness  of  their  childish 
voices  touched  by  a  vague  hint  of  vulgarity 
and  manly  seriousness.  They  exchanged  some 
words  that  would  not  have  been  uttered  by 
boys  of  their  age  a  few  years  before.  I  looked 
at  their  faces,  hardened  by  the  daily  work,  and 
felt  a  fear  for  their  future.  Their  tender  souls 
should  not  lose  their  freshness.  Their  eyes 
should  find  again  the  innocence  of  their  care- 
less age ;  their  faces  should  glow  again  with 
their  earnest  and  instinctive  smiles.  They 
should  become  children  again. 

A\'e  got  on  the  deck  of  the  GripslwUn. 
Two  ardent  tears  appeared  in  m_\'  eyes.  I 
saw  them  falling  rapidly  down  and  vanishing 
away  among  the  rolling  waves  of  the  blue  sea. 
This  vast  immortal  sea,  this  bright  sky,  those 
bare  mountains  that  come  from  the  ages  of 
history  are  the  same  waves  and  the  same  sky 
and  the  same  mountains  of  ancient  Greece. 
Thev  have  remained  unaltered  through  the 
ages.  And  thev  will  remain  as  they  are,  in 
the  days  and  _\ears  and  centuries  to  come. 
Onl\'  man  and  his  societies  change  .  .  .  change 
l)erpetually  .  .  .  something  must  change  in  this 
unfortunate  land.  People  there  are  expecting 
the  sui:)port  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Dawn  has  not  come  yet  and  perhaps  the  dark- 
est hour  is  still  ahead.  The  unfortunate  Prin- 
cess of  the  Mediterranean  must  survi\'e  and 
be  ha])py. 
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THE  DISCREPANCIES  OF  THE 
SILVER  SCREEN 

(  CiiiitiiUK-cl  from  Page  ')  ) 

sleeping  dog  lie  .  .  .  or  in  this  case,  a  sleeping 
monster  lie.  Rnt  these  mercenary  vandals, 
hent  on  iKithing  l>nt  achieving  the  t(Xich  of 
good  king  Midas,  have  inglorionsly  dragged 
forth  tlie  weary  and  l:)edraggled  Frankenstein 
monster  for  no  lesN  than  ten  retnrn  "enrage- 
ments."  If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
impression  was  clearly  left  in  the  original  i>ic- 
ture  (1929)  that  the  monster  could  be  killed 
in  no  other  way  than  by  tire;  this  was  to  "re- 
fine" the  monster. 

Well,  to  be  brief,  they  did  kill  him  hy  fire, 
as  positively  nothing  else  would  do:  a  well- 
placed  stick  of  dynamite  would  not  do,  a  steam 
roller  turned  in  the  right  direction  would  not 
do,  or  a  good  tap  against  the  head  with  a  two- 
by-four  would  not  suffice.  It  took  fire  ...  so 
they  killed  him  with  fire. 

Hollywood  is  Idessed  in  many  ways :  the 
people  live  and  work  in  a  land  of  sunshine 
and  oranges,  (they  are  so  generoiis  that  they 
ship  us  all  the  lemons ) ,  they  never  have  any 
rain,  and  their  homes  would  make  Daddy 
Warbucks  green  with  envy,  but  .  .  .  they  hav- 
ing one  or  two  of  their  Rolls-Ro\'ces  taken 
from  them,  they  were  desperate,  and  immedi- 
ately began  casting  about  in  their  minds  for 
the  shortest  way  to  make  some  quick  money. 
The  only  way  open  seemed  to  be  a  revival 
of  the  monster.  So  they  brought  him  back  ; 
and  since  then  they  have  kept  on  l)ringing 
him  back  and  in  the  process  becoming  more 
absurd  and  impossible. 
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Now,  on  to  the  picture :  I  need  not  tell 
vou  that  the  opening  scene  depicts  a  swamp 
with  stunted,  iwisted  trees  and  vapor  rising 
from  the  ground.  This  is  standard  in  all 
horror  ])ictures  and  can  occur  anywhere  from 
Florida  to  Kalamazoo.  A  little  further  on 
we  find  the  wolf  man  with  a  doctor  friend 
of  his  traveling  to  the  Frankenstein  castle 
to  search  for  the  journal  of  the  good  doctor 
that  thev  may  cure  the  wolf  fever  of  Lon 
Chaney.  It  seems  that  the  wolf  man  has  a 
little  malady  he  would  like  to  clear  up :  when 
the  moon  rises  (  fidl  moon),  his  romantic  in- 
terest is  revived  and  he  just  must  rush  out 
and  embrace  the  first  person  .  .  .  around  the 
neck ! 

An}-wav,  the  authorities  can't  account  for 
this  or  for  the  superfluous,  so  the  wolf  man 
is  also  fleeing  from  his  would-l)e  captors. 
Wdien  the\'  reach  the  castle,  the  miracles  real- 
Iv  begin  :  it  seems  that  the  good  doctor  is  not 
only  a  competent  physician  but  possesses 
extraordinary  knowledge.  Indeed,  he  is  an 
accomplished  mathematician,  physicist,  elec- 
trician, liricklayer,  builder,  cryptologist,  and 
metaphysician  into  the  bargain. 

You  could  never  guess  in  a  million  years 
what  he  did,  so  I  am  going  to  tell  ynu.  They 
are  in  the  black  mountains  of  Bohemia  ;  they 
are  miles  from  the  smallest  village ;  they 
possess  no  modern  equipment ;  they  ha\  e  no 
means  of  commimication  ;  }  et,  what  do  they 
do?  The  good  doctor  rebuilds  the  castle,  in- 
stalls expensive  laboratory  equipment,  de- 
ci])hers  the  P'rankenstein  Journal,  and  does 
other  things  too  numorous  to  mention,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Whittlivsi-Ey  House 

New  York,  1945. 
This  is  the  chronicle  of  an  obscure  man's 
meteor  rise  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
the  position  of  governor  of  one  of  our  southern 
states. 

The  chapter  headings  are  at  least  seldom 
used,  if  not  new  or  original.  Chapter  one  be- 
gins at  the  end  ( Morley  and  others  have  used 
tliis,  of  course)  of  the  story  and  works  ])ack. 
However,  the  reader's  interest  does  not  abate 
when  he  reaches  the  second  chapter  and  finds 
the  author  is  merely  filling  in  the  vivid  de- 
tails. The  chapter  headings,  starting  with 
two,  take  the  form  of  excerpts  from  the  speech 
of  Saber  Milady,  delivered  in  the  state  capitol 
over  the  casket  of  Hank  Martin,  the  principal 
character. 

The  authoress'  inability  to  hold  the  read- 
er's complete  attention  is  somewhat  com- 
pensated for  by  her  exceptional  talent  for  de- 
scription. Page  thirteen,  chapter  two,  alTords 
us  a  good  example:  "Cypress  Bend,  she  saw, 
had  once  been  a  fine  plantation.  There  was 
the  great  old  manor  house,  its  once-gleaming 
wliite  sides,  now  gray  and  scaling,  two  of  its 
shutters  hanging  at  absurd  angles.  It  stood 
in  the  midst  of  magnolias  and  moss-hung  live 
oaks,  its  pillars  facing  the  unseen  bayou.  It 
had  an  immense  dignity  in  spite  of  its  slightly 
uncared-for  look,  serene  with  its  heritage  of 
splendid  traditions." 

Hank  Martin,  as  a  person,  is  an  impossi- 
bility. The  conclusion  is  not  based  entirely 
on  the  miraculous  events  attending  his  school- 
ing and  campaigning,  but  on  the  two  remark- 
able aspects  of  his  changeable  personality. 


I  lis  wife,  Verity,  a  ])riin  and  sagacious 
Utile  woman  from  New  England,  is  real 
enough  ;  indeed,  we  see  her  counterparts  every 
day.  The  novelist  has  portrayed  her  i)art  and 
action  in  the  story  very  well.  Verity  does  not 
have  all  the  common  sense,  morals,  or  cun- 
ning that  many  women  writers  ascribe  to  their 
feminine  leads :  she  really  seems  to  stand  at 
the  sidelines,  alternately  marvelling  and  l(.)ath- 
ing  her  husband. 

Miss  Langley's  analogies  are  interesting. 
In  one  instance,  she  compares  an  aristocratic 
Land-owner  (who  oppresses  the  poor  and 
illiterate)  to  a  "black-skimmer."  According 
to  the  novelist,  who  puts  the  words  in  the 
mouth  of  the  principal,  "a  l)lack  skimmer  is 
a  heron  species  of  fowl  that  skims  low  over 
a  lake  and  scoops  the  small  surface  fish  in 
his  large  beak  without  diminishing  his  speed 
in  flight."  Again,  another  aristocrat,  who 
has  befriended  Hank  and  his  wife,  is  treated 
analogously  as  a  "Cypress  tree." 

The  plot  is  slow  moving  ljut  not  slow  in 
development.  Character  sketches  are  good, 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  sometimes  leave  the 
reader  with  a  tinge  of  curiosity  to  know  more 
about  the  persons  or  person  in  question.  One 
glaring  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  matter  of 
Hank  Cjuoting  scripture.  In  ordinary  con- 
versation. Hank's  speech  is  highly  colored 
with  local  expressions  and  slang,  but  when  he 
cjuotes  Proverbs,  the  Soiuj  of  Soloiiioii.  or 
Psalms,  his  English  is  perfect.  True,  he  could 
have  heard  them  c^uoted  l)y  an  educated  per- 
son, but  this  is  not  the  case,  however.  He 
learned  them  from  his  grandmother,  who 
seems  to  have  been  almost  as  uneducated  as 
he.    But  this  isn't  important. 

Outside  of  the  above-mentioned,  the  plot 
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is  simple,  platisible,  and  reasonable. 

The  plot  may  be  summarized  briefly :  Hank 
Martin,  peddler,  marries  young  and  attractive 
Verity,  who  has  received  her  schoohng  in  the 
North  but  has  migrated  south  because  the 
educational  standards  are  not  as  severe.  The 
young  couple  settle  on  a  tenant  house  located 
on  the  plantation  of  Jules  Bolduc,  a  broken- 
(l(.i\vn  southern  aristocrat  of  French  descent. 
...  If  YOU  think  he  is  going  to  prove  the  third 
party  to  a  certain  triangle,  you  are  all  wet. 
lie  doesn't  even  get  to  second  base.  (  He  made 
short-stop,  however.)  ...  To  hurry  on:  Jules 
helps  Hank  in  his  study  for  law  and  Hank, 
after  juggHng  the  system  at  the  polls,  ac- 
complishes his  first  hoi)e  hy  becoming  Com- 
missioner of  Highways.  The  poor  and  un- 
educated are,  for  the  most  part,  behind  him 
in  this  matter,  hut  he  is  forced  to  fight  and 
contrive  skillfully  to  win  the  middle  class  to 
support  him  for  his  later  office  as  governor. 
After  liecoming  governor,  he  is  a  changed 
man ;  he  has  bought  ofl:  certain  meml^ers  of 
the  opposition  party  and  absorbed  others  in 
state  offices.  Bribery,  deceit,  distrust,  marks 
liis  administration. 

The  inevitable  happens  in  his  second  term 
when  he  is  shot  by  an  unknown  assassin,  who 
supposedly  commits  this  crime  for  the  good 
of  all. 

The  novel  shows  definite  marks  of  being 
a  strong  psychological  study,  but  the  authoress 
seems  to  halt  short  of  developing  that  aspect 
as  fully  as  would  ha\e  been  required. 

— Richard  K .  Islc\. 
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( Ci;intinucd  frnm  Page  14) 

makes  the  monster  tick  again.  Isn't  that  re- 
markable !    So  reasonable,  logical,  and  natural. 

Just  a  brief  glance  at  the  Westerns  will 
serve  to  show  my  original  point  of  the  humor 
in  the  movies. 

Let  your  imagination  carr\'  you  to  the 
Cioklen  West,  where  men  are  men,  women  are 
women,  and  horse  is  just  any  old  nag.  Back 
to  the  days  where  blanks  s])oke  and  posses 
rode.  I'ack  to  the  days  of  the  rocking  stage 
coach  and  the  opportunity  for  the  hero  to 
display  his  superior  ability  and  impractical 
pearl-handled  pistols.  In  one  picture  I  saw, 
some  time  back,  the  hero  had  staggered  from 
a  l)ar  in  time  to  see  the  handsome  but  cruel- 
faced  villian  escaping  on  his  black  nag.  Do 
you  know  what  happened?  No,  the  hero 
didn't  jump  on  his  bronco  and  take  off  after 
him,  only  to  bring  him  to  the  ground  later 
with  a  cheap  display  of  showmanship.  Did  he 
shoot  him  with  the  cannon  at  his  side  ?  No  .  .  . 
I'm  sorry,  you're  wrong  again.  Well,  what 
did  he  do?  You  may  well  ask.  Now,  the 
hero  just  happened  to  have  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite in  his  hand.  In  a  split  second,  he  timed 
Simon  Legree's  speed,  the  length  of  the  fuse, 
the  dangers  to  himself  and  others,  and  threw 
the  lighted  stick  in  the  general  direction  of 
\'(iu-know-whom.  What  would  you  expect? 
Mow  long  did  it  take  the  ambulance  to  ar- 
rive and  shovel  up  the  pieces  ?  Was  the  dear 
old  villian's  mother  heart-liroken,  and  did  she 
cry  and  say  he  would  have  been  a  better  boy, 
but  he  didn't  go  to  Sunday  School  and  be- 
sides his  pa  weren't  worth  nothing  nohow? 
Was  the  village  school  mom  in  tears  because 
her  l)oy  friend  had  given  his  life  that  justice 
might  not  be  deterred  from  its  straight  course? 

Dear  reader,  if  these  thoughts  pass  through 
ynur  minds,  dismiss  them  at  once.  Your 
>_\iiil)athy  is  unsolicited.  In  fact  it  isn't  needed. 
In  short,  the  villian  wasn't  even  hurt.  The 
hero  went  over.  ])icked  him  up,  dusted  his 
well-draped  and  freshly  pressed  clothes  ofif, 
and  carried  him  to  jail. 
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iMddlcr  and  1  lc<l<la 


I  l()l)|)CM-  rave  on  alxmt  llicir  precious  I  lolly- 
w()(i(l,  but  as  for  uic,  I  will  have  no  part  ol 
il.  I  will  ai^rt'c  willi  llicm  on  one  point,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  other  plaet'  like  it  .  .  .  thank 
"oodness  for  that  ! ! ! 
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SONG  OF  INDIA 


Pretty  soon,  we  came  to  the  i)ark  that  the 
M.P.  had  told  us  ahout.  It  was  on  the  edge 
of  Dihrigarah  and  so  close  to  the  1  lrahanii)utra 
you  could  toss  rocks  into  it. 

"It  looks  smaller  from  the  air,"  Boh  said. 
There  was  a  white  church  inside  the  park. 
It  was  used  by  the  British  plantation-owners, 
and  it  was  comfortably  tiny  and  clean  and 
seeing  it  made  you  forget  the  smells  and  lilth 
of  the  town.  Beside  the  church  was  a  rusty, 
flat  tree  that  showed  its  age  very  plainly.  We 
sprawled  out  under  it  and  looked  across  the 
silver-flatness  of  the  river  to  the  range  on  the 
other  side.  An  artillery  outfit  was  practicing 
somewhere  down-river  and  the  shells  made  a 
drawn-out  "whooshh"  sound  as  they  went 
through  the  air. 

It  was  good,  lying  there  in  the  grass,  for- 
getting the  routine  of  the  past  months  and  not 
thinking  about  tomorrow  when  it  would  all  be 
the  same  again;  forgetting  about  the  black 
clouds  over  the  pass  .  .  .  not  thinking  of  red 
alerts  and  of  staring  into  the  sun  .  .  .  watch- 
ing for  something  earthly  to  come  out  of  the 
blindingness. 

"You  wouldn't  think,"  I  said,  "It's  the  same 
sun."  I  looked  at  Bob  but  he  was  asleep. 

I  lay  very  relaxed,  listening  to  the  artillery 
mar  the  stillness,  and  then  I  lit  a  cigarette  and 
smoked  it  slowly  and  when  I'd  finished,  I  got 
up  and  walked  over  to  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
Taking  aim,  I  snapped  the  cigarette  through 
the  air  and  watched  it  hit  the  moving  water. 
1  got  a  big  kick  out  of  that  and  I  thought 
about  waking  Bob  up  and  telling  him  the 
Brahaniputra  had  just  swallowed  a  cigarette 
I'd  smoked. 

Another  shell  went  through  the  air,  and 
down  the  river  I  saw  the  delayed  puff  of  white 
smoke.    I  was  intent  on  watching  the  smoke 


and  didn't  realize  that  somebody  was  standing 
behind  me. 

"Those  are  my  men,"  I  heard.  I  turned  and 
saw  a  British  officer  with  the  crown  of  a  major 
on  his  shoulders. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  I  said. 

His  eye-sockets  were  very  deep  inside  his 
head  and  his  mouth  was  framed  by  layers 
of  thin  lines.  He  was  probably  much  younger 
than  he  looked. 

"I  thought  I'd  come  out  and  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,"  he  said.  He  offered  me  a  Wood- 
bine cigarette  and  I  took  it  just  to  be  polite. 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


He  offered  me  a  Woodbine  cigarette. 


FORWARD 

JOHN  P.  MANDANIS 


"Fonicani  <;»(/  frolic  glcc  zvas  there, 
'flic  will  to  (to,  tJic  soul  to  dare." 

— vSir  Walter  Scott 


I 

It  is  strange — people  say — and  yet  it  often 
happens  that  memories  enter  so  unexpectedly 
and  in  spite  of  our  will,  the  wide  regions  of 
our  consciousness.  I  listen  to  a  radio  pro- 
gram of  classical  music.  1  hear  the  speaker 
announcing":  "And  now  you  will  hear  Beetho- 
ven's immortal  Heroic  Syiii flwny,"  and  im- 
mediately the  first  melodious  sounds  permeate 
my  room  and  my  existence  is  at  once  concen- 
trated somewhere  around  my  ears.  These 
stormy  queer  melodies  that  express  so  pro- 
foundly the  inner  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
a  powerful  gentle  soul,  appeal  so  deeply  tO'  my 
emotional  self  that  the  present  is  gradually 
melting  away.  ...  A  shapeless  figure  appears 
before  my  closed  eyes.  Within  a  few  seconds 
it  takes  its  final  form :  a  familiar  face  of  a 
young  man,  his  large  green  eyes  looking  at 
me  with  their  usual  piercing  and  witty  glance, 
that  glance  which  contained  the  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  the  secret  of  my  friend  Philip's 
character. 

There  exists  nothing  nnw  hut  the  cataracts 
of  the  celestial  harmonies  of  the  "Allegro"  and 
my  friend's  green  eyes.  .  .  .  Some  years  ago 
we  both  used  to  listen  to  this  excellent  music. 
We  would  exchange  now  and  then  a  meaning- 
ful glance  of  understanding  and  would  dis- 
cuss it  later  with  enthusiasm  and  youthful 
authority. 

Of  course  Philip  was  usually  the  one  who 
would  speak  for  hours  about  Ijeethoven  and 
his  music.  rhili]i  worshipped  Beethoven  as 
a  Ikid  !  I'hilii)!  What  a  strange  type  of  a 
boy  indeed.  I  wonder  where  he  is  at  this  very 
moment.  In  Athens  of  course,  in  their  living 
room,  tiu'ning  the  pages  of  a  book  of  paintings 


of  Rembrandt  or  of  Greco ;  hearing  perhaps  a 
radio  program  of  some  exotic  fa)itasic  of  De- 
bussy or  the  passionate  "x'Vndante"  from  the 
Soiiafe  PatJietique  .  .  .  His  eyes  gazing  vague- 
ly, through  the  panes  of  the  window^  a  little 
rosy  cloud  traveling  toward  the  setting  sun, 
his  lips  tightly  closed,  his  breast  swelling  vio- 
lently. He  may  get  up  nervously  and  go  out 
to  his  garden  and  look  at  the  exc^uisite  har- 
mony of  the  colors  of  the  Attic  sunset,  and 
listen  to  the  first  sounds  of  the  evening  com- 
ing from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  And  then 
he  may  wait  for  the  first  stars  and  count  them 
until  he  gets  tired  .  .  .  Oh  !  Philip  can  do  a 
lot  of  things  like  that.  .  .  . 

H 

He  was  sixteen  and  I  was  nineteen  when 
we  first  met  each  other  on  that  autumn  dav 
of  1941.  The  Germans  and  Italians  had  con- 
quered the  country.  I  had  left  my  home  town 
and  my  family  and  went  to  Athens  for  mv 
studies  at  the  university.  I  would  stay  at  my 
uncle's  home. 

To'  be  sure  Pbili])  was  the  type  of  man  who 
impresses  deeply  anyone  wh(.)  meets  him  for 
the  first  time,  tfis  clever  words,  his  eyes — 
those  unforgetable  eyes! — his  gestures,  the 
perpetual  changes  of  the  expression  of  his 
face,  spoke  so  loudly  of  his  personality !  He 
did  not  say  much  that  first  time.  He  was 
rather  silent,  looking  at  me  with  a  precautious 
and  curious  glance.  A  few  minutes  passed 
and  he  suddenly  got  up,  bade  me  good-bye 
and  fled  like  a  bird.  I  heard  his  voice  say- 
ing as  he  was  closing  the  door:  "I  will  see 
vou  soon.    Our  house  is  next  door  .  .  ." 
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"riiilip  is  a  sli-ani;c  lillK'  rliild  indeed!"  liis 
auiil  remarked  (|tiielly.  "hoii'l  l>e  surprise(l 
w'illi  his  manners.  lie  is  a  \'ery  remarkahlc 
ehaiaeler.  Tank  I  want  ynw  \n  meet  him  and 
he  I'riends  uilh  him.  C'onsider  him  as  an 
ahniirmal  erealnre  with  man\-  whims  and 
caprices,    lie  writt'S  poems  )(iu  know  .  .  ." 

We  soon  were  intimate  friends.  (  )m-  com- 
mon interest  in  art  was  enon.^h  hir  a  closer 
understandiu!^  of  each  oilier.  We  would  talk 
for  hours  and  hours.  .  .  .  Uatlier  he  was  talk- 
ing- and  /  was  listening  to  a  Hond  of  magic 
words  telling  of  the  nature  of  art  in  general, 
of  its  meaning  in  our  life.  I  was  feeling  some- 
thing of  the  sensihility  of  that  >'oung  lio\', 
wondering  whether  he  would  he  lucky  enough 
to  live  a  long  life  and  develop  his  rare  ahili- 
ties.  Mis  mother  had  told  me  that  Phili]j  was 
in  very  frail  health.  1  myself  had  noticed  a 
certain  lack  of  that  health,  which  cries  aloud: 
"here  is  youth  and  joy!"  No!  Philip  did  not 
helong  to  that  happy  class  of  men.  He  was 
conscious  of  it  and  usually  tried  to  persuade 
the  others  and  himself  as  well,  of  the  opposite. 
Perhaps :  that  lack  of  health  was  the  reason 
of  his  brilliancy.  Besides,  he  had  a  very  strong 
memory  and  was  proud  of  it. 

One  sunny  day  of  April,  1942,  Philip  came 
into  my  room.  "Come  on!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Let  us  go  to  the  Acropolis !  Don't  you  re- 
alize that  this  is  the  first  day  of  Spring?  Didn't 
vou  hear  the  iirst  bird  singing  on  the  pine 
tree  of  the  garden?  Don't  you  feel  anything 
to  have  changed  in  you  ?  Hurry  up  !  I  cannot 
wait!  If  you  don't  come,  so  much  the  worse 
for  you.    I  will  go  alone!" 

As  neither  street  cars  nor  buses  existed  on 
those  days  of  occupation  we  went  on  foot  and 
covered  the  five  miles  almost  running,  our 
hearts  dancing  happily  in  a  realm  of  fantasy. 
When  we  were  up  on  the  "sacred  rock"  I 
noticed  that  he  was  tired.  "W'hy  didn't  you 
tell  me  to  walk  slowly?"  I  asked  him.  "WHio 
told  you  that  I  am  tired?"  was  his  reply.  He 
turned  his  eyes  all  over  the  ancient  place  and 
then  high  up  toward  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky. 
He  took  a  few  deep  breaths  and  began  to 
speak.    He  told  the  story  of  the  ancient  man. 


(if  his  high  acliieveinciil  s  and  lmall\  Iniii'  d 
lo  himself.  I'',ver\'l hing  in  hi.  fnlni'-  lilr  v\onld 
happen  exactly  as  he  wanlcd.  lie  would 
niariv  al  Ihe  age  of  t  u cnly-eighl  and  his  wife 
would  he  ...  Me  handed  lo  me  a  piece  ol 
chalk  lhal  he  had  in  his  pockel  (  o|i  '  that  po(  kcl 
vN'itli  so  main  irilles  which  mean!  so  mn<li 
lo  him!)  and  lold  me  in  fervor;  "Ij'slen  I'aiil! 
\'on  know  how  lo  diaw.  1  know  you  do! 
riease  draw  the  face  of  (he  gii'l  I  am  going 
1(1  inarrw     I   have  a  vivid  ])ic1urc  ol   her  in 


Aunt  Agnes  was  crying  silently. 

my  mind!"  I  took  the  piece  of  chalk  and  began 
to  draw  the  profile  of  a  girl  upon  the  surface 
of  an  ancient  marble  drum  which  seemed  to 
be  the  remnant  of  a  column  of  a  ruined  temple. 

"She  will  have  a  wide  and  clear  forehead 
to  begin  with  .  .  .  Exactly  like  this !  Good 
so  far  .  .  .  Her  eyes  will  be  large  and  blue  as 
the  ocean  of  summer  time,  and  her  hair  dark 
and  curly  like  that  of  Apollo.  Her  e}-el)rows 
thick  and  finely  designed.  Just  like  mine — a 
little  finer !  Her  nose  straight  and  her  lips 
CContinue(i  on  Page  12) 
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How  I  Did  Not  Become  An  Author 

(From  Memoirs  of  a.  Misfit) 

J.  QUITMAN  HILL 


How  difficult  it  is  to  write  !  When  mv  brain 
was  several  scars  younger  I  conceived  the 
sparkling  notion  of  writing  a  series  of  informa- 
tive articles  on — well,  practically  any  subject 
you  would  care  to  name.  Amazing  range, 
wasn't  it?  But  then,  the  world  was  full  of 
subjects  for  dissertation,  each  being  capable, 
apparently  of  infinite  expansibility,  so  that  it 
was  no  less  than  youthful  diffidence  which 
finally  led  me  to  feel  that  I  should  confine 
myself  to  writing  only  one  great  work,  with 
perhaps,  later  minor  opera  which  would  serve 
to  elucidate  or  expand  sections  of  less  clarity 
in  the  original. 

Out  of  the  very  fulness  of  my  heart  I  would, 
compose  a  milestone  in  literature,  a  sign-board 
which  would  serve  as  a  directing  and  benevo- 
lently impelling  influence  for  my  successors 
who  aspire  to  write.  It  would  be  called,  jjer- 
haps,  "Writing  For  Money"  or  some  similar 
title,  since  I  was  aware  that  the  title  of  an}- 
book  should  serve  to  arouse  and  tO'  elevate  the 
imagination. 

I  never  got  around  to  writing  that  book. 
An  omission  which  did  not  of  course  result 
from  lack  of  interest.  I  prepared  an  excellent 
outline  for  it.  l^ach  heading  and  sub-heading 
clicked  into  place  with  mathematical  precision. 
An  unforseen  difficulty  proved  to  be  the  fact 
that  each  topic  and  sub-topic  semed  to  be  un- 
able to  resolve  itself  into  separate  existence. 
There  were  overlapjiings  and  unexplained  ex- 
tensions. The  incursions  of  one  field  into  the 
other,  I  explained  as  being  the  result  of  a 
liabit  of  mine  for  perceiving  relations,  correla- 
tions and  sequences  between  ideas  which  to 
mere  curosity  inspection  might  appear  less 
intimately  rckited.  The  extensions  of  thought 
w  ere  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  wortln  imagi- 
nation. 
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Realizing,  with  customary  perspicacity,  that 
too  great  a  knowledge  in  an  inclusive  sense 
is  not  conducive  to  clear  expression  of  thought, 
(the  truth  of  which  observation  is  eminentl}' 
clear  to  anyone  who  has  had  occasion  t(j  at- 
tend the  mental  processes  of  mule-skinners, 
authors  of  history  texts,  and  college  professors 
as  a  class).  I  determined  to  limit  myself  rigor- 
ously to  one  and  only  one  branch  of  knowledge, 
excluding  others  ruthlessly  for  the  time  of 
writing,  at  least. 

It  seemed  a  wise  idea  not  to  begin  too  great- 
ly. That  is,  I  would  choose  a  theme,  the  pur- 
suit of  which  would  not  require  too  great  an 
expenditure  of  intellectual  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  With  this  aim  in  mind,  I  select- 
ed as  a  topic  the  question  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  \\'ill,  intending  to  allude  more  than  fleet- 
ingly  to  Kant's  ever-interesting  Categorical 
Imperative.  My  reason  for  abandoning  the 
whole  notion  was  that  to  be  eft'ectively  handled 
it  had  to  be  carefully  thought  out,  mentally 
manipulated,  so  to  speak.  I  believe  that  the 
beauty  of  any  composition  lies  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  thought  wdiich  is  required 
in  the  creation  of  it.  Ideas  are  like  the  most 
delicate  flowers.  The  best  way  to  observe 
them  is  to  come  upon  them  purposelv,  glance 
at  them  fleetingly  and  leave  them.  Do  not 
linger  long  enough  to  touch  or  even  to  breathe 
upon  them,  for  thereby  mucli  of  their  beauty 
may  be  destroyed.  Enjoy  them  later  at  vour 
leisure  by  examining  the  mind's  clear  repro- 
duction of  them.  In  writing,  a  refreshing- 
spontaneity  is  attained  l)y  thus  dealing  with 
the  ideas  to  be  presented. 

Ohserve  that  I  know-  how  to  write!  Then 
do  1  write?  liecausc  my  desire  is  too 
great,  my  em;;ti<in.s  uncontrollal)le.  Perhaps 
(  Contiiuicd  on  Page  10) 


THE  ANGELS 


JINX  Tl  K 

Ever  since  her  (elei)li<>iie  had  nini^  at  ten- 
Ihirty  that  nu)rniii<;-,  Mrs.  Jamison  liad  been 
doiiif^"  her  rej^ular  household  (hities  in  a  ])leaS" 
ant  daze.  It  was  a  daze  filled  with  hope,  ex- 
pectations, and  comi)lete  joy.  The  cause  of 
her  elation  was  the  conversation  she  had  had 
on  her  telephone.  Mrs.  Nash,  llic  Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Nash,  had  invited  her  to  a  bridge  party. 

"It's  nothing  special,"  Mrs.  Nash  had  said. 
"I'm  only  having  one  table.  Elise  Carter  and 
Jane  Watson  are  coming.  They'll  pick  you 
up  around  three  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Jamison  pushed 
the  greying  hair  up  from  her  forehead  and 
smiled  at  herself  in  the  chi])ped  mirror  that 
hung"  over  the  mantel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Nash  had  been  Leslie  Grant 
before  she  married  the  town's  richest  and  most 
influential  citizen.  Mrs.  Jamison  hadn't  seen 
her  since  the  wedding  twenty  years  before, 
and  she  wondered  how  she  looked.  "She  must 
be  around  forty,"  she  thought,  "but  I'll  bet 
she  still  has  her  looks.  Everyone  always  said 
Leslie  Trent  was  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
town."  Mrs.  Jamison  didn't  recognize  the 
names  "Carter"  and  "Watson,"  but  she  was 
sure  that  they  must  have  been  somebodies  if 
they  were  friends  of  Leslie. 

She  wondered  why  she  had  never  seen  much 
of  Leslie  in  the  years  after  she  married  Henry 
Nash.  She  wondered,  also,  why  Leslie  had 
called  her  to  play  bridge.  It  was  true  that 
she  was  related  to  Leslie  by  a  distant  cousin, 
but  they  had  never  been  very  good  friends. 
She  hurriedly  pushed  these  thoughts  from  her 
mind  and  hastened  to  finish  the  housework 
before  three  o'clock. 

At  three-twenty,  a  large  black  car  pulled  up 
in  front  of  the  old  brownstone  house  in  which 
she  rented  a  room,  and  she  glanced  out  of  her 
window.  Making  sure  that  it  was  her  ride, 
she  ])ut  on  her  little  black  hat  and  hurried 
down  the  steps.  The  chauffeur  helped  her 
into  the  car,  and  she  found  herself  between  two 


)M  i'S(  )N 

modern,  smarllv  dressed  women.  The  large 
woman  on  her  left  was  dressed  in  a  bright 
green  dress,  evidt'Utlv  fresh  Ironi  the  skilled 
hands  of  a  famous  and  expensive  designer. 
She  kissed  Mrs.  Jamison  and  said: 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Jamison,  Leslie  has  spoken 
of  you  so  often.    You're  exactly  as  I  pictured 


Mrs.  jamison  pushed  the  greying  hair  up 
from  her  forehead. 


you.  Oh,  I'm  Elise  Carter.  I  don't  guess  Vdu 
know  me.  Leslie  speaks  of  you  so  often  that 
I  feel  as  if  I've  always  known  you.  And  this 
is  Jane  Watson." 

She  presented  the  wnman  on  Mrs.  Jamison's 
left,  who  smiled  coldh'  and  made  no  attempt 
at  conversation.  Hlise,  though,  was  perfectly 
ahle  to  hold  down  two  ends  of  a  conversation, 
and  she  did  for  the  remainder  o1  tlie  ride  to 
Leslie  Grant's. 

Mrs.  Jamison  couldn't  unite  understand  why 
she  was  so  uncomfortahle  when  she  saw  Leslie. 
Leslie  was  draped  in  a  very  theatrical  pair  of 
lounging  pajamas,  and  she  had  an  ivory  cigar- 
ette holder  dangling  from  her  lips.  Elise  stop- 
ped talking  long  enough  to  let  Leslie  and  Mrs. 
Jamison  exchange  "how-do-you-do's,"  but 
that  was  all. 

"Oh,  Jane,  you  have  me  for  a  partner,"  she 
remarked  after  they  had  cut  fiir  partners  and 
were  sitting  down  to  play,  ""^^ou  know  wdiat 
an  awful  player  I  am,  and  everybody  kn(jws 
how  good  you  are.  Would  you  believe  it,  Mrs. 
Jamison  "  she  continued,  "Jane  has  won  the 
In'idge  tournaments  for  the  past  two  years." 
Jane  bestowed  her  usual  artificial  smile  on 
Mrs.  JamLson  and  began  to  deal  the  cards. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  very  good."  volunteered 
Mrs.  Jami.son.  "It's  been  several  vears  since 
I've  played,  and  i  wasn't  too  good  then." 

"Why,  I'll  bet  you're  just  awfully  good," 
consoled  Elise,  "1  can't  even  keep  score.  That's 
why  1  always  overbid.  I  can't  make  head  or 
tail  out  of  the  score  pad,  and  .  .  .  Oh,  is  it  mv 
bid?  What  did  you  bid,  Jane?  Oh,  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  pass.  I  never  get  decent  hands. 

'Die  liidding  continue<l,  and  IvCslie  got  the 
contract.  Mrs.  Jamison  laid  her  hand  d(_)wn, 
and  she  settled  back  in  her  chair  to  watch  the 
plays.  Unconsciously,  she  hummed  a  little 
melody  that  had  been  nmning  thnmgh  her 
head.  Suddenly,  Leslie  looked  up  .sharpl\-  at 
Mrs.  Jamison.  Mrs.  Jamison  was  so  shocked 
at  the  expression  on  Leslie's  face  that  she  had 
to  catch  lier  lireath.  Leslie  then  smiled  apolo- 
getically and  dismissed  it  with  a  wave  of  her 
hand.  Mrs.  Jamison  .saw  Jane  and  bdise  look- 
ing at  each  odier  in  a  way  she  could  not  make 
out. 


During  the  next  few  hands  Mrs.  Jamison 
realized  liow  much  .she  had  i(.irgotten  about 
the  game,  and  twice  she  made  mistakes  that 
are  unforgivable  among  bridge  fans. 

"Darling,"  said  Elise,  "that  queen  of  hearts 
was  good.  You  trumped  it,  you  know.  That 
will  put  us  down  a  thousand." 

'T'm  verv  sorrv,"  Mrs.  Jamison  plead,  "I 
just  didn't  realize  that." 

"It's  \dur  deal,"  Leslie  said  firmly,  placing 
the  deck  in  front  of  her.  Mrs.  Jamison  dealt 
the  cards  but  her  hands  were  trembling.  From 
then  on  she  played  blindly,  remembering  rules 
and  ai)i)lying  them  the  wrong  w'ay.  The  harder 
she  tried  the  more  mistakes  she  made.  Finally, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  rubber,  she  excused 
herself,  saying  that  she  had  to  powder  her 
nose. 

"It's  time  we  were  eating,"  said  Leslie, 
rising  with  Mrs.  Jamison.  "No,  Jane,  thanks 
anyway.  1  can  get  it.  Everything  is  lixed. 
All  I  have  to  do  is  get  out  some  ice." 

Mrs.  Jamison,  in  the  bathroom,  faced  her- 
self in  the  mirror  and  said  fiercely  under  her 
breath,  "I  won't  let  my  feelings  get  hurt.  After 
all,  I'm  older.  I  haven't  played  in  a  long 
time.  They  were  verv  nice  to  ask  me.  I'm 
just  imagining  things."  After  that  she  felt 
better,  and  she  started  back  to  the  liljrarv.  She 
was  about  to  open  the  door  wheir  she  heard 
Jane's  piercing  voice  sa}'. 

".  .  .  and  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it.  Did 
you  see  that  pin  she  was  wearing?  I  mean, 
really,  a  self-respecting  floosie  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  with  it  on."  ;  .  ^ 

"Wdiat  about  her  lipstick?"  added  Elise. 
"Do  )ou  suppose  she  can't  aft'ord  any  thing- 
else?  Honestly,  I  don't  see  where  Leslie  could 
have  picked  her  up.  I  give  Leslie  credit  for 
having  more.  .  .  ." 

"vShh.  I  hear  somebody." 

Mrs.  Jamison  walked  into  the  room.  She 
must  have  said  something,  but  she  never  knew 
afterwards  what  it  was.  She  didn't  taste  her 
food,  and  she  had  no  idea  what  Leslie  served. 
She  played  mechanically,  and  she  answered 
questions  in  monosyllables.  She  glanced  at 
the  Incite  clock  on  the  mantel  often,  and  prayed 
(ContiiuK'd  on  Page  10) 
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Angelic  Art,  Unblessed  by  God 


She  slept 
Enveloped  in  celestial  l)eams, 
Shining  from  an  evening  sky, 
Engrossed  in  Heaven's  purest  light. 
A  moonbeam  kissed  each  sleeping  eye, 
And  danced  across  each  dainty  cheek. 
As  lightly  as  a  lullaby. 

■O"  winged  courier  of  God, 
Thou,    Beauty,   surely  dids't  impart 
A  portion  of  thy  saintly  soul, 
Unto  this  infant  angel's  heart, 
Then  touched  her  with  thy  golden  wing; 
A  lovely  child — 'tis  Heaven's  art. 

A  revered  thought  I  hold,  that  she 
Was  born  of  angels  to  extol 
Their  virtues  pure ;  they  blessed  their  babe 
With  saintly  crown,  an  aureole ; 
And  yet.  Alas !  sought  not  of  Him, 
The  Breath  of  Life  that  frees  the  soul 
From  God. 


—W.  L.  Moltuii. 
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THE  ANGELS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
that  five  o'clock  would  come  before  she  gave 
away  completelv.  She  heard  two  phrases  over 
and  over  again  that  were  being  screamed  at 
her  with  deafening  violence.  "Do  you  sup- 
pose she  can't  afford  anything  else?"  "I  gave 
Leslie  credit  f(ir  having  more  .  .  ."  They 
l>linded  her  until  she  could  hardly  stitie  the 
sobs  that  were  rising  inside  of  her. 

At  five  o'clock  Elise  said,  "Oh,  my  God. 
Where  did  the  afternoon  go?  I've  got  to  leave. 
I'm  picking  up  a  package  at  Andre's,  and  he 
closes  at  five-thirty." 

At  the  door  Mrs.  Jamison  turned  to  Leslie 
and  said  in  a  hollow  voice : 

"1  don't  know  when  Y\q  spent  a  pleasanter 
afternoon."  Then  she  walked  slowly  out  to 
the  large  black  car. 

"Thanks  too  much  for  helping  me  out,  girls," 
Leslie  said  when  Mrs.  Jamison  reached  the 
car.  "I'll  never  forget  this.  You  were  angels 
to  do  it." 

When  the  large  black  car  drove  away  from 
the  large  brownstone  house  where  Mrs.  Jami- 
son lived,  Jane  fell  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  said : 

"Have  you  ever?  She  didn't  even  tr_\'  to  i)la\- 
decently,  and  she  hardl}'  said  ten  words  all 
afternoon.  A\di}',  I  do  believe  she  isn't  even 
grateful." 


HOW  I  DID  NOT  BECOME 
AN  AUTHOR 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
some  day  when  the  fires  within  me  Inirn  less 
intensely ;  when  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  a 
single  emotion  throughout  the  whole  of  a 
story,  then  I  shall  write.  Perhaps,  if  in  no 
other  way,  the  realization  of  my  onlv  ambition 
will  come  when,  as  the  Supreme  Reward,  I 
shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  some  small  celestial 
garret  in  which  I  shall  sit  for  clavs  at  a  time 
and  write  golden  words  which  will  present 
themselves  like  well-to-do  friends  and  will 
autoniaticall)-  arrange  themselves  into  poetrv 
and  ])ro.se  which  will  s])arkle  like  softh'  lighted 
diami  mds. 


SONG  OF  INDIA 

( (  ontiniU'il  Inini  I'.'iKr  ,^ ) 
I   knew  it   w'luild  make  inc  sick;  Wdddkiiirs 
laslc  as  llinuj^li  pari   In irscliair. 

"I've  ht'cn  in  ihc  church  since  st'vcn  o'ckick," 
he  sai(k  There  was  si  >nielliiii,i;  in  the  w  a_\'  he 
Idoked  he\(in(l  nic. 

"I  haihi't  reaH/.ed  loday  was  .Sniukay,"  I 
sai(k  1  mack'  a  rapid  mental  calcnlalion  and 
(hscoNcred  it  was  'Hiursday. 

"It's  very  nice  in  there.  Very  (juiet.  First 
time  I've  heen  in  chnrch  in  years." 

There  was  another  "wliodslihh"  and  1  listen- 
ed for  it  to  land. 

"Jle  was  in  India  and  i  didn't  know  about 
it,"  the  Major  said. 

1  turned  and  looked  at  Bob.  He  was  still 
sleeping  and  his  cap  was  over  his  eyes  and 
he  had  a  slight  grin  on  his  face.  I  saw  his 
right  foot  twitch. 

"When  he  was  young,  I  had  hoped  he  would 
go  to  Sandhurst  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  the 
air-craziness  got  him." 

I  was  getting  a  headache  from  the  cigarette. 
"The  air-craziness   got  him  and  it  killed 
him.    And  I  was  in  Imphal  only  three  weeks 
ago.    But  how  can  that  matter  when  I  didn't 
know  he  was  in  India?" 

I  snapped  the  Woodbine  into  space  and 
watched  it  spin  into  the  water.  I  was  thinking 
about  American  cigarettes  and  British  cigar- 
ettes and  Indian  rivers  and  if  fish  ate  tobacco. 
I  turned  it  all  around  in  my  mind  until  1 
sensed  that  the  Major  had  gone. 

Later,  after  Bob  had  yawned  the  sleep  out 
of  his  system,  I  asked  him  if  I'd  missed  any 
crashes  at  Imphal. 

"Did  you  see  that  Spitfire  last  week?" 
"No.    What  happened?" 
"She  blew  up  on  take-off.    Made  a  God- 
awful mess  .  .  .  scattered  the  pilot  all  over  the 
field." 

We  sat  there.  Bob  thinking  about  the 
scientific  explanation  of  why  the  shell  went 
"whooshhh"  and  I,  wondering  why  I  didn't 
feel  too  bad  after  smoking  the  A\'oodbine. 


I  want  a  job  in  your  home 
doing  all  the  hard  work.  I 
take  the  drudgery  out  of 
housework. 


Duke  Power  Go. 
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(Continued  from  Pa^e  5) 
red  as  a  cherry  .  .  .  No  !  These  are  very  thick  ! 
She  win  l)e  the  personification  of  the  perfect 
lK'aut\'  of  s]iirit  and  l>ody,  when  she  w'ill  be 
sniihno-  at  nie.  Her  cliin  will  ])e  round — that 
chin  of  a  decisive  character,  for  she  will  have 
a  stroni;'  character.  .  .  ." 

'Idle  sketch  was  ready.  1  le  looked  at  it 
severely  and  then:  "No!"  he  exclaimed,  "this 
is  not  the  girl  1  am  going  to  marry!  This  is 
net  mv  future  wife !'  And  with  a  nervous 
gesture  he  erased  the  sketch  angrily  and  ran 
away.  I  followed  him  and  attempted  to  ap- 
pease the  storm  of  his  soul.  He  soon  became 
calm.  "Excuse  me,  my  friend.  1  know  I  was 
very  rude.  ..."  He  was  now  gazing  at  the  re- 
mote velvety  surface  of  the  ocean.  A  little 
boat  was  sailing  southward.  .  .  . 

"She  will  give  me  three  children.  Two  boys 
and  one  girl.  I  shall  not  allow  them  to  hear 
any  kind  of  music,  except  military  songs,  the 
only  proper  music  for  children  !" 

"How  long  will  you  live,  Philip?"  I  asked 
him  with  a  smile. 

"I  know  that  too!"  he  answered,  "I  will  die 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  while  fighting  on  m\- 
battleship  against  the  enemy." 

"Which  b.attleship  ?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"Don't  you  know^  that  after  our  liberation 
I  will  attend  the  Naval  Academy?" 

A  few  moments  passed  and  he  began  to  recite 
a  poem  he  had  composed  a  few  hours  before.  It 
was  about  a  young  man  struggling  to  over- 
come the  gentility  of  his  heart  and  build  a 
hard  and  strong  character.  Yes !  That  was  the 
secret  (jf  his  life:  he  wanted  to  be  strong.  He 
was  strt)ng  in  character.  He  longed  for  a 
strong  body. 

He  seemed  to  have  repented  for  having  re- 
vealed this  secret  to  me. 

"Have  you  read  The  Song  of  ZarathiisfraF" 
he  asked  suddenly.  Let  us  gti  home.  1  will 
read  some  passages  to  you." 

The  sun  had  begun  to  set.  He  plunged 
his  laughing  face  into  the  ])layful  waves  of 
the  evening,  spreading  his  beams  in  abundance 
all  over  the  city.    The  columns  of  Parthenon 


were  transformed  into  some  airy  old  priests 
preaching  iminortality.  And  the  maidens  of 
Rrcchtheion  regained  for  an  instant  their  rosy 
cheeks  and  seemed  to  bid  us  farewell.  A  last 
little  moment  and  the  king  of  the  day  was 
gone.  The  fairies  of  the  night  would  present- 
ly leave  their  celestial  palaces  and  would  de- 
scend to  the  earth.  .  .  . 

Ill 

Three  years  has  passed  since  then.  Philip 
was  now  a  young  man  of  nineteen.  A  thin 
tall  handsome  youth  he  was,  his  eyes  more 
fiery  than  ever  before,  his  cheeks  hollowed 
dangerously.  He  did  not  write  poems  any 
more.  Art  and  philosophy  were  still  his  sole 
companions.  He  did  not  come  with  us  very 
often.  He  would  spend  ten  hours  a  day 
studving  philosophy,  reading  modern  and  old 
poets  of  all  nations,  translating  from  German, 
French  and  English.  He  would  sometimes 
write  an  essay  and  read  it  to  me  with  pride. 
He  was  playing  a  very  dangerous  game.  His 
health  was  not  a  secure  ground  for  such  a 
persistent  intellectual  and  emotional  endeavor. 
He  was  consuming  himself  with  the  uncounted 
"whys"  and  "becauses."  His  mother  and  his 
father  tried  in  vain  to  keep  him  away  from 
his  books.  He  would  not  obey  anything  but 
his  will.  His  soul  was  the  field  of  numerous 
battles.  He  was  aware  of  the  slightest  de- 
tails of  life.  He  was  living  intensely  the  life 
of  a  slave  and  his  mind  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  being  one.  He  was  struggling  with  many 
enemies  in  the  untrodden  areas  of  the  Un- 
known. He  believed  in  his  abilities  and  was 
sincerely  proud  of  himself.  Our  discussions 
now  were  more  serious  and  broader.  Never- 
theless, he  had  never  ceased  being  a  simple 
tender  soul,  a  helpless  little  toy  in  the  hands 
of  his  instincts. 

It  was  a  gloomy  rainy  daw  that  day  of 
February  wdiich  brought  to  us  a  little  fright- 
ened sparrow  through  the  chimney  to  the 
hearth.  Philip  happened  to  be  there.  He  did 
not  allow  anyone  of  us  to  touch  it.  He 
snatched  it  and  warmed  it  up  with  his  breath. 

"Its  little  heart  is  working  .  .  ."  he  whispered 
and  left  the  room  suddenly.  I  went  after  him 
(Continued  on  Page  23 j 
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WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS 


R.  K.  ISLEY 


It  is  inevital)le  that  when  we  attenij)!  a  study 
of  Southern  Literature  or  Poetry,  we  must 
consider  that  great  writer,  Simms.  And,  yet, 
we  cannot  mention  liim  in  the  same  breath 
with  C(io])er,  Scott,  or  IJawthorne.  Literary 
commentaries  who  attempt  a  coverage  of 
American  Hterature  invariably  sum  his  works 
u])  in  cursorv  manner,  (jihnore  Simms  has 
often  received  the  appellations,  "American 
Scott"  and  "Southern  Cooper."  Conventional 
plots  and  idealistic  circumstances  have  no 
doubt  had  something  to  do  with  conclusions 
of  this  nature  .  .  .  but  the  fact  remains,  he  did 
not  have  the  profundity  of  composure  or  the 
matchless  beauty  of  expression,  possessed  by 
these  two  literary  giants. 

Simms  novels  have  almost  always  reminded 
me  strongly  of  Cooper  and  much  is  to  be  found 
in  Simms'  favor  when  it  comes  to  a  considera- 
tion of  plausibleness  of  plot.  The  northern 
writer's  defects  are  glaringly  protuberant :  one 
will  never  forget  this  if  he  has  chanced  upon 
Twain's  essay.  ("Coopers  Literary  Offenses," 
A  Dcfcijcss  of  Harriet  Shelley  and  Other 
Bssavs) —  l!ut,  then  again,  the  literary  scales 
must  tip  far  to  the  other  side  when  the  poetical 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  thought  of  Cooper 
is  isolated  from  the  story  and  viewed  in  its 
own  rights. 

vSimms  was  voluminous  in  his  output  but 
hardly  prolihc.  There  is  simply  too  much 
duplicity  in  plot  and  no  real  evidence  of  origin- 
ality at  times. 

Let  us  consider  some  similar  incidents,  but 
bear  in  mind  that  vSimms  total  output  of  novels 
reached  the  astoundingly  high  sum  of  thirty- 
five  !  Any  writer's  inventiveness  would  most 
surely  dry  up  under  such  a  strain,  no  matter 
how  fertile  his  imagination. 


Edgar  Clifford  in  Confession  marries  his 
cousin,  but  before  this,  is  turned  out  of  doors 
by  his  step- father  because  of  the  depravity 
of  the  former.  In  Guy  Rivers,  a  work  of  two 
vear's  subsequence,  we  find  Ralph  Colleton  in 
like  manner  turned  out  of  doors  and  for  the 
same  reason  and  he  too,  is  in  love  with  his 
cousin.  Both  are  forced  to  contend  with  a 
third  party  and  in  the  end,  triumph  over  their 
foe.    The  endings  are  happy  and  right. 

The  leading  characters  change  their  identity 
in  Tlic  Partisans  and  Beaiiehafnp  and  are 
forced  to  undergo  like  trials. 

)ohn  A.  Murrell,  who  was  an  actual  bandit 
in  the  old  Southwest  is  treated  in  two  novels 
by  Simms.  Border  Beagles  was  first  and  is 
followed  by  a  sequel,  Kiehard  Hitrdis.  Simms' 
love  for  the  stage  and  Shakespearian  dramatics 
is  no  doubt  manifested  in  the  introduction  of 
the  character,  Harry  Horsey,  who  proves  to 
be  a  young  man  bubbling  over  with  aspiration 
for  the  stage. 

Passion,  sex,  and  seduction  are  handled  in 
the  same  virtuous,  delicate  way  of  Scott  and 
Cooper,  by  Simms.  Parallel  cases  of  seduc- 
tion are  to  be  noted,  briefly,  in  Beaaelianip  and 
Martin  Paber.  Simms  was  a  writer  who  could 
touch  on  the  realities  of  life  and  yet  retain 
his  personal  dignity.  He  does  not  underesti- 
mate the  extent  of  human  passion  nor  does 
he  minimize  the  consequences  of  frustrated 
affection.  Clearly  he  perceived  the  limits  to 
which  men  .  .  .  and  women  would  go  when 
once  they  had  become  enamoured  of  another 
and  he  gives  us  a  clear  picture  of  further 
agitation  of  futile  chase. 

A  famous  murder  trial  of  1825,  "The  Ken- 
tucky Tragedy"  is  treated  fictionally,  but  with 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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AMONG  TH£ 
BOOKS 


HE  LOOKED  HOMEWARD 


It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Wolfe,  as  it  is  difficult  to  describe  a 
man's  soul.  For  Thomas  Wolfe's  soul  is  in 
his  works. 

His  environment  is  familiar :  the  Carolinas, 
flat  coastal  land,  drab  landscapes,  the  Pied- 
mont, rolling  red  hills  and  small  towns ;  but 
especially  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  the  beauti- 
ful mountain-rimmed  city  that  is  Asheville. 

From  this  setting  and  from  the  homely  char- 
acters with  whom  he  was  familiar,  he  weaves 
his  web  of  purpose.  Mother,  father,  brother, 
sister,  playmate,  undertaker,  "nigger,"  police- 
man, professor,  doctor — all  are  employed  to 
tell  his  story. 

Wolfe  was  keenly  aware  of  all  around  him. 
The  slightest  smell  or  color  is  vividly  de- 
scribed ;  he  squeezes  the  very  essence  from 
every  experience.  He  often  expressed  the 
wish  to  crush  something  to  him  and  absorb  it. 

His  style  is  a  unique  combination  of  vivid 
contrasts  from  a  fanciful  semi-poetry  to  curt 
narrative  and  conversation  and  beautiful  de- 
scriptions. 

No  biography  is  needed  for  anyone  who  has 
read    Wolfe's   novels.    The  thinly-disguised 


settings  and  characters  are  apparent.  It  is 
told  that  Wolfe  once  received  a  letter  from  an 
irate  lady  who  said,  "It  is  all  right  to  name 
Mr.  So-and-so  and  say  that  he  is  a  horse  thief 
and  tell  where  he  lives,  but  do  you  have  to 
give  his  telephone  number?" 

W^olfe  was  born  in  1900  in  Asheville.  His 
mother  had  an  eye  for  real  estate,  and  his 
father  carved  stone  angels  as  described  in 
Look  Homeward ,  Aiigcl.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  was 
one  of  the  original  "playmakers."  He  did 
further  work  at  Harvard  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  New  York.  The  Web  and  the  Rock, 
the  last  W'olfe  novel  published  after  his  death, 
describes  his  life  in  the  city  and  uses  material 
gathered  in  his  European  tour.  He  died  at 
his  height,  still  young,  as  his  premonition  pre- 
dicted. 

But  his  works  are  violently  alive.  His  im- 
pressions, thoughts,  passions,  and  experiences 
are  still  real.  His  reproduction  of  Life  is 
as  near  to  Life  as  any  reproduction  ever  has 
been.  Every  time  his  novels  are  read,  Thomas 
Wolfe  lives  again. 

— Charles  D.  IVdIiaiiis. 
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Interpreter  of  The  South 

CHAl^LKS  D.  WILLIAMS 


Tliere  is  a  certain  page  in  my  autogTai)h 
liodk  that  I  will  always  treasure.  On  it  is 
scrawled  in  a  big  l)lack  hand  a  personal  mes- 
sage signed  "Paul  ('.reen."  'Phis  page  always 
takes  me  l)ack  to  the  time  when  Green  and 
the  Carolina  Playmakers  came  to  Fayetteville 
to  stage  The  Higlilaud  Call. 

My  remembrance  of  (ireen  is  of  a  big,  tall, 
curly-headed,  down-home  Tar  Heel.  His  hat 
was  eternally  shoved  to  the  ])ack  of  his  head, 
seemingly  in  mental  laziness.  He  was  perfect- 
ly at  home  anywhere,  and  to  look  at  him,  one 
would  think  he  was  just  another  country  boy 
from  North  Carolina. 

It  was  soon  obvious,  however,  that  great 
things  went  on  under  that  shoved  back  hat. 
His  tremendous  amount  of  general  knowledge 
and  information  was  astounding. 

One  night  during  the  rehearsal  of  The  WkjIi- 
hiiid  Call  Creen  sat  watching  the  music  and 
dancing  scene.  Suddenly  he  got  up  and  stop- 
ped the  rehearsal.  He  (juietly  walked  over  to 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  organ  pro- 
fessor who  was  playing  the  accompaniment 
and  said,  "Look,  John,  don't  you  think  it 
might  sound  a  little  better  this  way?"  ySitting 
down  at  the  organ,  he  played  a  bit,  and  the 
professor  agreed  that  it  would.  Creen  had 
composed  much  of  the  music  for  the  play. 

During  the  three  weeks  run  of  the  pla}-  in 
Fayetteville,  Green's  great  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge was  uncovered.  Mis  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, drama,  writing,  and  music  revealed  the 
great  scope  of  his  brillianl  mind. 

A  knowledge  of  (n-ccn's  birthjilace  and  carl\- 
environment  is  invalualile  in  tmderstanding 
the  purpose'  ol  his  writings. 

The  cotton  helds,  Negroes,  and  countr\' 
around  killington.  N.  C,  ai'e  easil\-  recognized 
in  his  plays.    W  hen  a  _\outh,  he  tried  to  write 


of  this  land  and  these  people,  but  only  met 
with  dismal  failure.  So,  with  a  determinati;in 
in  his  heart,  he  entered  the  L'niversity  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Lie  had  a  brilliant  college  career  and  after- 
wards took  a  degree  at  Columbia. 

His  experiences  in  the  first  World  War 
probably  fiumished  the  material  for  Johiuiy 
Joliiison.  the  only  Green  play  not  laid  in  North 
Carolina.  After  the  war  he  retuned  to  his 
alma  mater  to  teach,  write,  and  experiment 
with  the  Playmakers. 

Here  he  started  his  magnificent  \vriting 
career.  The  House  of  Connelly.  In  Abraham's 
Bosom,  The  fiehl  God,  Potter's  Field,  and 
many  other  one  and  three  act  plays  sprang 
from  his  prolific  pen ;  stories  of  his  South 
and  his  people,  stories  of  his  North  Carolina. 

Green  writes:  "Beginning  at  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers  and  stretching  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  then  westward  to  the  borders 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  lies  a  great  reach  of 
land  known  as  the  South  and  usually  spelled 
with  a  capital  letter.  Eleven  states  make  up 
this  area,  comprising  some  half  a  million 
square  miles  within  its  Ijoundaries  and  with 
more  than  twenty-five  million  souls  inhabiting 
thereon,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  Negroes. 
Although  the  region  is  homogeneous  as  to 
people — in  spite  of  two  distinct  colors — there 
are  many  geographic,  climatic,  and  geologic 
differences  within  it.  The  scholars  and  social 
scientists  point  to  the  Atlantic  tidewater,  the 
sulitropic  gulf  coast,  the  coastal  plain,  the  Pied- 
mont, the  Appalachian  highlands,  the  Missis- 
si|)|)i  fiood  jilain,  the  Ozark-Ouachita  highlands 
and  what  not.  Still  others,  using  the  methods 
ol  research  and  taking  their  cue  from  what  the 
people  do,  divide  the  region  into  the  fishing 
section  along  the  coast,  the  trucking,  tobacco 
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and  cotton  farming  section  on  the  northern 
coastal  plain,  the  citrus  fruit,  rice  and  sugar 
section  farther  south,  the  great  cotton  delta 
up  tlie  Mississippi,  the  mineral,  textile  and 
power  regions  among  the  hills  and  mountains, 
and  so  on. 

"But  such  divisioning  of  the  land  In'  the 
scholars  and  the  sociologists  has  Httle  eflect 
upon  it,  and  it  is  stih  the  Snutli  and  heing  so 
is  ditTerent  fnmi  the  rest  of  tlie  L'nited  States. 
And  no  doul)!  it  will  remain  so  until  the  Negro 
has  moved  away  and  industrialization  has 
come.  Then  with  the  weight  of  its  tragic  his- 
tory forgot,  the  vision  of  ancient  valor  and 
glorv  dimmed  hy  the  smoke  of  factory  chim- 
neys, and  the  voice  of  the  orator  Itjst  in  the 
noise  of  great  upbuilding  cities  it  may  ])ecome 
like  the  other  sections  of  the  country,  part  of 
the  melting  ]iot.  Perhaps  some  far-off  da}' 
will  bring  all  that  to  pass.  But  until  that  time 
the  South  remains  wdiat  it  is — mainly  a  rural 
region  whose  ideologies  and  ethics  of  living- 
are  derived  from  the  fields,  the  sky,  the  trees, 
and  the  hills — a  region  of  violent  contradic- 


tions like  nature  itself,  of  startling  beauty  and 
])linding  ugliness,  of  hate  and  love,  of  wealth 
and  degraded  poverty,  of  fertile  land  and 
eroded  land,  of  boimtiful  rainfall  and  parch- 
ing drought,  of  passion  and  sloth,  of  soaring 
ambition  and  empty  death. 

"This  is  the  land  of  poor  wages  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  of  ignorance  at  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity, of  exquisite  culture  and  lewd  barbar- 
ism, of  high  birthrates  and  frightful  mortality, 
of  killing  work  and  easy  living,  of  thoughtless- 
ness when  th(.)Ught  is  needed.  This  is  the 
breeding  place  of  exaggerated  types  and  o])- 
p(jsites,  the  home  of  the  great  statesman  and 
the  vacuous  windbag  compelling  his  thousands. 
Here  is  the  home  of  the  Negro  liberator  and 
the  avenging  lyncher,  here  the  miscegenator 
and  the  racial  purist,  the  philosojdier  and  the 
holy-roller,  the  man  of  common  sense  like 
Johnn}'  Johnson  and  the  blazing  idiot;  here 
the  ambitious  educator  and  those  who  spit 
on  all  his  elTorts,  the  florid  aristocrat  and  his 
hungry  hound  dog,  the  musical  and  imagina- 
tive genius  whipped  back  to  his  endless  fur- 
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row  ;  Iktc  (he  stai"\ cIi'iiil;  sliarccropixT  and  llic 
niacliiiUTN'  planlatinii,  llic  (IciiKicral  and 

llu'  hli^lilcd  ( iiic-jnallus  man;     line  llic  limnc 
(if  llu'  lii-st  Anicrican  dicam  upun  tlii^  cunli 
ncnl     a  nalicm  ol   lilnTl}'  and   Irt'c  nicMi  and 
justice  iinld  all." 

To  an\'  Tar  lied  il  is  a  simple  matler  to 
locaU'  s])eeiricall\'  the  set'ne  ot  his  i)lays.  ('.retMi 
has  made  it  easy  to  do  this  w  ith  his  numi'rous 
til)-oHs,  sneh  as  haios'  line  in  the  No  'i'oiinl 
A'cy.  "Well,  niavhe  when  we's  married  we'll 
lake  a  little  tri])  to  kaleii^h  or  1  )iirhani  and 
see  the  street  cars  and  hii;"  huildiu^s." 

The  area  around  Wilmington  is  easily  locat- 
ed in  /;;  .Ihi-aliaiii's  Bosom,  through  the  con- 
versation ahout  Wilmington,  the  Cape  Fear 
river,  and  Lonnie's  line,  "^'eh,  we  want  to 
get  the  wagons  of¥  to  Fayetteville  tonight." 

Most  of  the  settings  of  the  plays  take  ])lace 
in  some  poverty-stricken  section  of  the  state. 
There  is  usually  the  poor  Negro  or  white, 
ruled  over  hy  the  hig  plantation  owner,  barely 
al)le  to  make  a  living  from  his  poor  crops  and 
to  keep  alive  on  his  consistent  diet  of  side  meat 
and  molasses. 

This  condition  is  onlv  too  true  in  many  parts 
of  the  South.  This  poverty  probably  made  a 
great  impressicm  on  Green,  because  he  has 
seemed  to  restrict  himself  to  the  tragedies  and 
a  few  comedies  which  arise  from  such  set- 
tings, ignoring  the  beautiful  and  thriving  sec- 
tions of  the  country  except  by  vague  refer- 
ences to  the  "big  cities"  of  Raleigh  and 
Charlotte,  remote  and  inaccesible  to  the  ])oor 
sufferers. 

The  settings  for  the  plays  are  perfect  back- 
grounds for  the  vivid  characters  Green  creates. 
There  are  no  pulled  punches  in  the  portrayals 
of  chain  gang  guards,  Negro  killers,  and  white 
l\  nchers.  Most  of  these  characters  have  some 
passionate  drive  in  the  plays,  such  as  love, 
hate,  or  revenge. 

The  language  is  colorful  and  purposeful  and 
expresses  the  meanings  in  plain  down-to-earth 
terms.  There  is  no  fancy  and  flower\'  talk 
in  the  Green  plays.  This  language,  however 
crude,  is  capable  of  expressing  beauty,  sadness, 
or  any  other  emotion  as  well  as  does  the  nn- 
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suri)assed  cursing  in  the  more  violent  scenes. 

(jreen  has  ahvavs  l)een  intefested  in  the 
Negro's  point  of  view,  a  very  complex  suliject 
to  write  ahor.t.  In  hi  AJiyaham's  Bosom,  a 
Pnhtzer  prize  w  inner,  this  attitude  is  expressed 
h\-  Al)raham  in  a  speech,  a  speech  he  was 
destined  never  to  give. 

"lgn(jrance  means  sin,  and  sin  means  de- 
struction, destruction  before  the  law  and  de- 
struction in  a  man's  own  heart.  The  Xegro 
will  rise  when  his  character  is  of  the  nature 
to  cause  him  to  rise — for  on  that  the  future  of 
the  race  depends,  and  that  character  is  mostly 
to  he  htiilt  by  education,  for  it  cannot  exist 
in  ignorance.  Let  me  repeat  again,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  W'e  want  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  to  march  on  towards  full  lives 
and  noble  characters,  and  that  has  got  to  come, 
I  say,  by  education.  We  have  no  other  way. 
We  got  to  live  and  learn — and  think,  that's  it. 
A  little  over  forty  }-ears  ago  the  white  man's 
power  covered  us  like  the  night.  Through  war 
and  dcNiructioii  we  was  treed.  Ilut  it  was 
freedom  of  the  body  and  not  freedom  of  the 
mind.  And  what  is  freedom  of  the  bodv  with- 
out freedom  of  the  mind?  It  means  nothing. 
It  don't  exist.  What  we  need  is  thinking  people, 
people  who  will  not  let  the  body  rule  the  head. 
And  again  I  cry  out,  education.  I  been  accused 
of  wanting  to  make  the  Negro  the  e(|ual  of 
the  white  man.  Peen  run  from  pillar  to  post, 
living  in  povert_\-  because  of  that  belief.  But  it 
is  false.  1  never  preached  that  doctrine.  1  don't 
sav  that  the  cclored  ought  to  be  made  equal 
to  the  white  in  society,  now.  We  are  not  ready 
for  it  \ct.  But  1  do  sav  that  we  liave  equal 
rights  to  edtication  and  free  thought  and  living 
our  lives.  With  that  all  the  re.st  will  come. 
Then  b.ooks  there  show  it.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, what's  to  hinder  us  from  starting  a  great 
center  of  learning  here,  putting  our  time  and 
otu'  hopes  and  moue\'  and  labor  into  it  and 
not  into  the  much  foolishness  of  this  life.  AMiat 
little  education  1  got  was  b)'  lightwood  knots, 
and  after  reading  and  stud\ing  all  these  years, 
!  am  just  a  little  ways  along.  We  nnist  give 
the  children  of  the  future  a  l)etter  chance  than 
we  have  had.  With  this  one  school-building 
we  can  make  a  good  start.  Then  we  can  get 
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more  IcarluTs  later  nii,  more  (■(iiiipinciil ,  and 
soiiU'  (la\  a  lil)rar\  where  llie  hoys  and  ,L;iils 
can  rt'ad  ahoni  men  thai  have  dune  some 
thiii.L;"  loi'  the  worNL  And  het'ore  man\'  \'ears 
pass  we  will  he  i^ivlni;  instruction  in  how  to 
farm,  how  to  he  ear]ienters,  how  to  preaeh, 
how  to  teaeh,  how  to  do  ex'eryt hini^.  And 
what  will  stop  us  in  the  end  Imni  j^rowin^ 
into  a  i^reat  Nei^ro  ciille.^c',  a  university,  a  li,i;lit 
on  a  hill,  a  place  the  pride  of  hoth  hlack  and 
wdiite  !" 

ySome  of  the  l\t\i;roes  of  Green's  ])lays  have 
this  i)ro_t;'ressive  attitude,  hut  for  the  most  i)art 
there  is  another  ])hil()so])hy,  a  philosophy  of 
work  and  suhordination  to  the  white  man,  a 
philosophy  of  "just  a  Nigger,  always  a  Nig- 
ger." This  attitude  is  expressed  in  the  same 
play  as  a  group  of  Negro  turpentine  workers 
discuss  Ahraham  and  his  progressive  ideas  : 

Bud:  Yeh,  work,  work  for  'em.  Yet  your 
money  and  yoiu"  meat,  push  on  through,  ask 
no  questions,  no  sass,  keep  to  your  work. 

LijE:  Nigger  keep  mouth  shut,  let  white  man 
do  talking.    He  safe  then. 

Bui^:  Safe!  ^"ou  done  said.  No  telegram 
l)oles,  no  shooting,  no  hre  hurn  him. 

PuN\' :  Safe  is  best. 

LijE :  Abe  ain't  safe. 

Bud:  Eyh  ? 

LijE:  Al)e  talk  to  much. 

PuNV:  Can't  help  it,  1  bet. 

Bud  :  Can  too.  Didn't  talk  much  before  that  boy 
was  hung.  Worked  hard  then  and  sav  noth- 
ing. 

Liji', :  Sum])'n  on  his  mind.     Sump'n  deep, 

worry  him,  trouble — 
Bud:  Trouble  about  the  nigger.    Want  to  rise 

him  up  with  education — fact! 
Puny  :  Himh,  rise  him  up  to  get  a  rope  around 

his  neck.  Nigger's  place  down  the  bottom. 

Get    biu"ied  in  his  own    graveyard,  don't 

mind  out. 

Bud:  Right  on  the  bottom  with  their  hands 
and  legs,  muscle  power,  backbone,  down 
with  the  rocks  and  the  shovels  and  the 
digging,  that's  the  nigger.  White  man  on  top. 

LiJE :  You's  talking  gospel. 
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PuNV :  Abe  say  he  gwine  climb.  I  heard  him 
tell  the  Colonel  that. 

Bud:  'Fore  God!    What  Colonel  say? 

Puny:  He  ain't  say  nothing,  just  look  at  him 

LijE :  Abe  is  bad  mixed  up  all  down  inside. 

Bud  :  White  and  black  make  bad  mixtry. 

Li.TE:  Do  that.  Nigger  down  here.  \\'hite 
mens  up  here.  Heart  say  do  one  thing,  head 
say  another.    Bad,  bad. 

Puny:  The  white  blood  in  him  coming  to  the 
top.  That  make  him  want  to  climb  up  and 
be  something.  Nigger  gwine  hold  him  down 
though.  Part  of  him  take  after  the  Colonel, 
part  after  his  muh,  division  and  misery  in- 
side. 

LijE:  Ssh! 

Puny  :  Colonel  Mack  the  daddy,  everybody 
knows.  Like  as  two  peas,  see  the  favor. 

Bun :  Talk  too  much  !  Little  bird  carry  news 
to  the  Colonel  and  he  fall  on  you  and  scrush 
you.  Ain't  nigger,  ain't  white  what  ails  him. 
Them  damn  books  he  got  to  studying  last 
year  or  two.  Can't  go  to  the  woods  without 
'em.  Look  up  there  on  his  bucket,  'rifmatic, 
1  bet.  Ciive  a  nigger  a  book  and  just  as  well 
shoot  him.  All  the  white  folks  tell  vou  that. 

Recently,  much  has  been  said  in  our  coun- 
try and  on  the  floor  of  Congress  of  race  is- 
sues and  "White  Supremacy."  Green's  works 
reveal  that  this  is  not  something  new  in  the 
nation,  but  an  old  problem,  a  problem  arising 
out  of  the  poverty,  clash  of  beliefs,  ignorance, 
and  other  blights  of  the  South. 

These  works  are  important  toda\'  just  as 
was  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in  Civil  War  days. 
They  convey  to  Northerners  and  Westerners 
the  conditions  of  the  South,  to  Southerners,  an 
interpretation  of  a  misunderstood  people,  to 
the  world  a  bit  of  the  l^eauty,  drama,  and  love 
for  a  dynamic  portion  of  our  countr}'. 

Paul  Green  has  said,  " — so  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  re(|uirement  for  the  writer  is  to  write 
the  best  he  can  about  what  he  knows  and  has 
made  his  own.  The  people  of  the  South  are 
w  hat  1  kniiw  and  love  best,  and  I  have  written 
aN  well  as  1  can.  The  rest  is  fur  the  actor  and 
the  reader." 
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FORWARD 

(Coliliniuil  lioin  l',i,i;r  1^') 
and  saw  him  slaiidini;  nul  in  llic  vciaiida.  lie 
was  carcssiiii;'  llic  lilllc  hird  and  was  licsilat- 
iiif^-  1(1  K'l  il  lMna]l\'  he  opened  his  i)ahns 

and  thi'  hllle  hird  Hew  hi,L;h  np.  I'liih'p  was 
eat^erh'  Idnkin.i;-  at  its  timid  llii^ht  and  then, 
smihui;  in  a  melancholy  way  when  the  sparrow 
took  its  wa_\'  : 

"if  I  could  Hy  like  this!"  he  si.^hed.  Ves  .  .  . 
If  he  could  Hy  like  the  little  hird  and  reach 
new  places  where  no  one  had  heen  hefore, 
he  woidd  he  ahle  to  contemplate  life  in  its  full 
meaning.  Then  he  would  come  liack  to  earth 
and  would  speak  out  his  discoveries  and  change 
the  course  of  human  life  with  his  sayings. 

"A  new  prophet !"'  jieople  would  say  in 
amazement.  "He  is  a  sage  and  knows  the 
secrets  of  life.  Let  us  go  to  hear  him."  And 
people  would  flock  around  to  listen  to  Ins 
golden  words,  the  new  ideals : 

"Beauty!  Yes!  Ileauty  in  everything:  beauty 
in  our  daily  alTairs,  heauty  in  our  love,  beauty 
in  our  homes,  our  churches,  our  schools  and 
our  administration ;  beauty  in  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  in  our  dreams  and  actions. 
Everything  must  be  governed  b}-  this  ]>o\ver 
which  exists  since  man  came  into  existence. 
Only  a  few  elite  minds  touched  for  a  while  her 
heavenly  garments  as  she  passed  through  the 
enlightened  paths  of  their  visions  .  .  .  But  now, 
she  must  become  every  one's  property,  which 
will  change  man  into  a  superior  creature." 

He  was  still  standing,  his  back  leaned  against 
the  wall  of  my  uncle's  house,  his  eyes  tixed 
at  the  point  from  where  the  little  bird  had 
disappeared,  his  face  illuminated  with  a  strange 
light  of  self-confidence  and  firmness.  At  that 
moment  I  had  the  certainty  that  an  exceptional 
soul  was  breathing  by  niy  side.  I  heard  him 
whispering  with  his  low,  fervent  voice — his 
eyes  still  fixed  at  the  grev  sky  : 

"Teach  iiic  half  the  ghidness 
That  Thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  Jiarmojiiuiis  madness 
From  my  lif>s  -c^'ouhl  flow 
'The  ivorhl  wouhl  listen  then — 
as  I  am  listening  innv." 
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He  pronounced  the  words  with  a  deep, 
emotional  alternation  of  sounds,  and  his  hard 
English  accent  was  the  vivid  manifestation 
(if  the  fundamental  element  of  his  soul:  power- 
ful heaut}-,  ready  to  he  hurned  among  the 
flames  of  a  great  enthusiasm. 

He  turned  towards  me  and  said  hriskly, 
"Good  night,  Paul.    Ell  see  you  tomorrow." 

Their  garden  was  easily  seen  from  our 
veranda.  I  stayed  there,  looking  at  my  friend 
going  to  his  flowers.  He  had  his  own  section 
where  he  had  planted  his  own  "children." 
Nohodv  dared  touch  them.  His  nostrils,  wide 
open  to  the  smell  of  the  freshly  dug  earth, 
were  moving  nervouslv  as  he  touched  a  beauti- 
ful hud  on  a  rose  hush.  Then  he  approached 
his  chickens  and  gave  them  some  food  to  eat. 
He  was  now  a  normal,  simple,  pleased  man 
with  an  expression  of  sinceritv  and  afTection 
spread  all  over  his  face. 

"My  little  chickens  are  growing  every  day 
more  and  more  .  .  ."  he  cried  joyfully  as  he 
saw  me  still  looking  at  him. 

I\' 

"Taul,"  aunt  Agnes  said,  as  soon  as  I  re- 
turned from  my  daily  office  work,  "Philip  is 
seriously  sick.  I  am  afraid  something  had 
will  happen.  Go  and  see  him.  He  asked  me 
to  tell  you  to  gO'  .  .  ." 

Aunt  Agnes  was  crying  silently.  Only  four 
\ears  ag(j  she  had  lost  her  own  eldest  son. 
W<iuld  her  sister's  second  son  have  the  same 
fate  ? 

"Dcjn't  worrv,  aunt  Agnes."  I  tried  to  com- 
fort her.    "Philip  will  he  well  soon." 

1  met  his  mother  in  the  living  room  crying 
in  solitude. 

"Don't  worry,  Madam  Ida."  I  repeated, 
"Philip  will  soon  be  well.  .  .  ." 

yShe  tapped  mv  knee  and  said  with  her 
broken  voice:  "Philip  runs  a  great  danger, 
Paul.  The  doctor  says  he  may  survive.  I  lay 
mv  hoi)es  on  the  mere}'  of  God  only.  .  .  .  Go 
and  see  him  ;  he  called  you  several  times  this 
morning." 

1  entered  his  room.  He  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
A  smile  was  spread  on  his  countenance,  a 
smile  of  suretv  and  pride.  He  awoke  at  my 
entrance. 
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"Ah!  r.-iul  !  ^'(>^l!  \\\\\  didn'l  yoii  come  lo 
sec  inc  all  (la\' ?  C'diiu'  here  ...  I  u  aiil  t(i  It'll 
you  soiiU'tliini;-.  1  was  just  sccins;  a  dream,  a 
very  slraiit^c  dreaui.  .  .  .  ll  was  a  drcaiii\', 
beautiful  ])Iacc'  .  .  .  vSoincvvlu'rc  away  frdin  lliis 
earth,  ou  sonic  distant  planet  of  the  Universe. 
The  king-  of  the  realm  had  just  clied  and  1 
was  to  succeed  him.  People  loved  me  because 
of  my  i)r()mise  of  a  new  prosperous  life.  And 
one  (lay  I  was  installed  on  my  royal  throne. 
My  subjects  declared  fidelity  and  blind  obedi- 
ence. They  would  worshij)  nie  as  a  god  .  .  . 
My  iirst  step  was  to  replace  the  old  consti- 
tution with  a  new  one.  At  last  my  dream 
would  be  accom])lished.  My  ideas  would  soon 
find  a  fertile  soil  of  application  .  .  .  But  as  I 
was  about  to  put  my  signature  below  the  new 
constitution  project,  I  heard  a  voice  coming 
from  afar:  'Philip!  Many  kings  before  you, 
attempted  to  apply  their  Utopian  ideas.  All 
have  failed.  Don't  waste  your  vitality  in  at- 
tempting the  impossible.  You  will  fail  ...  I 
warn  you  ..."  A  melancholic  melody  was 
heard  at  the  same  time.    I  thought  it  was  the 
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uiiirrlif  j  inii'Jni-  ...  I  lunked  around  me  s(  orn 
Inly  and  I  pnl  ni\'  sii^nalnre  de(i,ive|\  nn  the 
paper.     .Allei'  llial    I   aw  <  ike  .   .   .  and    I  saw 
\oii  .  ,  ." 

1  he  lir'e  ol  bis  eyes  was  brighter  than  ever 
belore,  as  if  those  eyes  were  (he  Imles  Irmn 
where  the  llames  of  that  consuming  ImhK  loniid 
vent  to  the  external  v\(irl(l. 

"(  )h  !  Dreams!"  I  said  forcing  out  a  smile. 
"Dreams  are  the  best  story  tellers  1  have  ever 
known.  P)Ut  in  this  case,  ytiur  (bx'ani,  mv 
dear  I'hili]),  jiredicts  precisely  what  is  going  to 
hai)pen  in  the  future.  You  zvill  sign  the  new 
constitution  of  the  world  of  the  Spirit,  Philip, 
I  believe  it  firmly." 

"No,  Paul  .  .  .  Who  would  dare  say  that? 
I  only  want  to  love  and  try  my  best,  that's 
all." 

It  was  very  late  in  the  evening  when  1  left 
him. 

"Come  to  see  me  tomorrow  after  your 
work,"  he  said  calmly,  "I  hope  1  will  feel 
better  ..." 

And  he  really  felt  better.     A  week  later 
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Philip  was  out  of  danger.  He  had  wrestled 
with  death  and  defeated  him  for  good.  For 
several  weeks,  we,  the  young  folks  of  the 
two  homes,  would  sit  all  around  Philip's  hed 
and  talk  ahout  everything  that  might  he  in- 
teresting to  him.  He  was  the  Child  of  Life 
again.  He  wanted  to  live,  to  live  fully,  to 
feel  hroadly  the  meaning  of  joy,  of  love  and 
happiness. 

"Only  now  I  know  what  to  live  means,"  he 
said  one  day.  "From  now  on  my  days,  m_\- 
hours,  my  minutes  even,  will  be  the  compon- 
ents of  a  conscious  life.  I  want  to  live  and 
I  know  that  I  must  not  destroy  my  health. 
After  all,  life  lies  before  me.  I  will  live  life 
directlv,  with  my  own  senses  and  try  to  draw 
;;/V  own  conclusions  out  of  my  ozvii  experience. 
Books?  Well  ...  I  will  be  reading  some  of 
them." 

V 

We  were  a  small  group  of  yuung  boys  and 
girls.  And  we  were  the  guests  of  nature  that 
Sunday  morning  of  July.  Philip  was  with 
us  and  that  meant  much  to  everybody.  He 
had  already  recovered  from  his  long  sickness 
and  seemed  to  me  as  if  an  entirely'  new  person 
was  being  created  out  of  the  old  ill-tempered 
boy. 

We  had  left  the  city  long  before  the  sun- 
rise and  reached  the  mountain  summit  just 
when  a  glowing  red  ball  was  rolling  over  the 
eastern  culm  waters.  We  stood  in  wonder, 
staring  at  the  miracle.  The  night  was  retreating 
with  terrified  steps,  surprised  by  the  sounds 
and  colors  her  senses  were  unaccustomed 
to  perceive.  She  drew  quickly  the  folds  of 
her  black  gown  and  we  never  thought  of  her 
again.  The  new  day  was  born.  How'  man\- 
such  or  different  days  had  been  born  before 
her?  She  does  not  know.  She  only  knows 
that  she  was  born.  vShe  is  happy  to  come  into 
life,  even  if  she  will  have  to  particii)ate  in 
manv  unpleasant  and  unhappy  events.  She 
will  enjoy  the  lirst  delight  of  a  youthful  bath 
into  the  fresh  waters  of  the  ocean;  she  will 
listen  to  the  morning  songs  of  the  birds,  Mings 
of  worship,  and  songs  ol  prayers;  she  will 
pass  over  the  loftv  mountains  and  tlu'  luunble 
hills;  she  will  touch  the  murmuring  waters  of 


the  river  with  her  w'hite  bare  feet ;  she  will 
listen  to  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd  and  the  ring- 
ing bells  of  the  lambs ;  she  will  look  at  the 
labor  of  the  man  of  the  fields  and  she  will  eat 
a  piece  of  black  bread  with  him ;  she  w  ill  take 
a  short  nap  upon  one  of  those  white  little  clouds 
of  the  early  afternoon.  Then  she  will  join  the 
noise  of  the  city,  listen  with  sympathy  to  the 
lamentations  of  the  miserable  and  the  repent- 
ance of  the  criminal ;  she  will  be  happy  along 
with  the  youth,  sober  and  wise  along  with 
the  old  ;  she  will  at  last  understand  what  life 
means  and  will  pass  peacefully  away,  satisfied 
with  her  short  life.  She  has  had  her  share, 
she  has  tasted  it  fully  and  passed  this  privilege 
to  her  successor.  She  will  not  die.  Life  is 
eternally  renewed.    Life  is  immortal.  .  .  . 

We  were  experiencing  the  moment  greedily. 
But  Philip  was  living — every  cell  of  young 
body  being  an  open  window  to  that  world 
of  wonder.  He  was  yearning  for  something 
beyond  himself.  I  looked  at  him  and  my  heart 
filled  with  admiration  and  love.  Philip  was  a 
great  promise  for  the  future.  He  would  no 
doubt  have  his  share  of  life,  and  would  make 
out  of  it  something  that  men  had  never  seen 
before.  I  heard  him  whispering  some  of  his 
favorite  verses : 

"One  equal  temper  oj  lieroie  hearts. 

Made  zceak  by  time  and  jate.  but  strong  in  -will 

To  strii'e.  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield." 

Then  returning  to  me  he  said.  "You  know, 
Paul,  I  think  I  have  discovered  a  word  which 
can  illustrate  my  attitude  toward  life.  It  has 
been  unconsciously  present  in  my  mind,  I  do 
not  know  since  when,  but  now  it  just  occurred 
to  me  as  I  was  looking  at  this  sunrise:  For- 
zvard .'  that  is  what  I  am  looking  for:  Forivard! 

VI 

.  .  .  The  last  optimistic  notes  of  the  "finale" 
of  the  Heroie  Symphony  lingered  in  my  room 
and  finallv  retired  in  discretion.  This  time 
nur'^ic  had  lirought  to  me  a  memory,  a  memory 
of  my  dear  friend  Philip  .  .  .  Forward.  Philip! 
Xo  matter  what  is  going  to  happen!  Had  not 
\<iur  life  touched  mine,  I  would  not  now  know 
what  this  magic  word  means. 
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WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS 

(  (  ■( ml iiui('( I  I  riiin  I  ';i;;r  1-1  ) 
i-cniark;iI>K'  adluTcncc  In  llic  real  lads  in- 
volved, ill  the  iHivt'l,  niuiiirlKiiiilK  This  iiainc 
is  identical  with  the  lauytT  wIki  niiirdeied 
his  wife's  \i()lat(ii",  Shai'pe,  and  the  (K'tails  are 
()nl\'  nmre  hci^hti'iied  and  llu'  I'aelnally  laekin.i; 
l)alh(is  and  (h-ania  instilled  inlo  iheni  liy  the 
a(h-()it  pen  of  v'siinnis.  d'he  death  scene,  in 
which  liusliand  and   wife  slah  themselves  on 


learniiiL;  of  the  Governor's  relnsal  lo  pardon 
I '.eaiichanip,  lends  a  Ira^i^raiKc  ii(lil\  leminis 
cent  of  the  love  tragedy  of  Irai^cdies,  "Ronieo 
and  Juliet." 

Il  is  iin])ossihle  in  this  hiiel  summary  to 
consider  all  of  the  varied  and  sundry  works 
of  this  i^real  man,  hut  in  spile  ot  his  literary 
shortcomings,  he  still  stands  undisi)Uted  as 
the  .greatest  vSouthern  writer  hefore  the  Civil 
War. 
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APOLOGIA 


P,y  JOHN  (J.  nil. I. 

.  .  .  so  I  si  00(1  iiciir  I  he  liijlil,  in  order  to  sec  .  .  . 

( lean  Colliiif) 


Some  men  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
p-reatness,  and  some  are  born  mathematicians. 
How  many  misconceptions  have  arisen  al>out 
these    gentlemen    with    the  formula-shaped 
minds !    These  men  who  are  religious  without 
being  fanatic,  who  are  sane  but  not  prosaic, 
who  see  because  they  stand  "near  the  light!" 
Are  they  considered  impractical  because  of  the 
vacancy  of  eye?   It  is  the  depth  of  infinity  into 
which  you  stare !    Are  they  cold  ?  Unemo- 
tional?    Antisocial?     Have  they  destroyed 
beauty,  and  circumscribed  God  with  x'  -f-  y^  = 
r"?    Perhaps  they  have,  and  in  so  doing  per- 
haps they  have  merely  eliminated  a  few  irra- 
tionalities, and  now  the  equation  will  be  con- 
tinuous.   What  is  a  mathematician,  anyway? 
How  does  a  man  become  a  mathematician? 
The  mathematician  is  born  with  a  germ  of 
Eternity  imbedded  in  his  soul.    With  a  ques- 
tion-mark in  his  eye.    The  mission  of  his  life, 
his  "raison  d'etre,"  is  to  know,  to  be  aware, 
to  be  cognizant.     He  is  forever  seeking  to 
determine   precisely,   to   measure  accurately. 
Physicists  to  some  extent,  chemists  to  a  greater, 
and  even  biologists  go  their  merry  way  and 
regard  theirs  as  a  separate  field,  but  when  a 
step  forward  is  taken  in  any  of  these  fields  it 
is  an  indication  that  the  physicist,  chemist  or 
biologist  has  returned  to  sit  beside  the  meek 
figure  who  does  homage  at  the  shrine  of  pure 
mathematics. 

The  mathematician  is  not  one  man,  he  is 
many.  He  is  Thalles,  Archimedes,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  Newton  and  Albert  Einstein.  He  has 
not  pulled,  not  impeded,  but  accompanied  man- 
kind from  Pilt  down  to  Hiroshima,  and  from 
the  journey  remains  neither  regrets  nor  de- 
lights. He  was  merely  observing  the  path  of  a 
determined  curve. 

He  is  mankind's  chief  exponent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality.  Being  well-integrated 
himself  between   the  two   points   birth  and 


death,  he  perceives  that  these  two  points  are 
only  time-intercepts  of  a  locns  whose  asym])- 
tates  are  infinity.  That  dcatli  is  to  be  feared 
would  seem  to  him  ridiculous.  What  matter 
in  which  quadrant  a  point  be  found?  "Is  there 
emotion  connected  with  the  crossing  of  an 
axis,"  he  would  wonder.  Then  the  all-seeing 
eye  of  his  mind  would  begin  to  trace  the  prob- 
able course  of  the  locus  which  is  Life  beyond 
Death. 

The  mathematician  is  a  true  brother  to  all 
men.  Since  in  his  various  incarnations,  he 
has  seen  them  under  all  circumstances,  he  no 
longer  smiles  at  their  stupidity,  their  ignor- 
ance, their  self-cancelling  advances  and  re- 
verses. Let  the  optimist  shout,  who  has  seen 
only  the  advances,  or  the  pessimist  moan,  who 
sees  naught  save  reverses.  The  mathematician 
will  observe.  His  interest  in  man  is  caused  by 
his  hope  that  some  day  there  will  arise  from 
the  heavy  black  line  of  the  Average,  a  single 
line  which  will  ascend  and,  by  its  ascension, 
forge  a  path  for  others  to  follow  to  a  higher 
plane  of  living. 

So  the  mathematician  stares,  and  a  ray  of 
light  pierces  the  darkness.  He  takes  a  small 
stick,  draws  figures  in  the  sand,  and  the  most 
distant  stars  are  forced  to  yield  Eternal  secrets. 
He  moves  his  lips  and  distance  and  even  time 
are  annihilated.  Kings  and  their  kingdoms, 
priests  and  their  puny  religions,  have  withered 
in  that  solid  store.  More  power  to  him !  Let 
him  remove  the  dross  that  we  may  see  if  there 
be  gold !  And  the  source  of  this  awful  power? 
Knowledge !  The  ability  to  differentiate  be- 
tween appearance  and  reality.  Knowledge, 
the  magic  touch  which  is  the  dilference  be- 
tween slave  and  master. 

Perhaps  this  glance  at  the  exponent  of 
Eternal  Truth  has  been  pitifully  myopic.  I 
think  not.    However,  if  it  has,  I  would  at 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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The  sun  was  l^right  and  very  warm,  as  it 
shone  down  upon  my  bare  body  ;  and  I  was 
happy,  and  rejoiced  in  my  newly-acquired  free- 
dom. It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  had  been 
on  a  train  headed  for  prison,  to  serve  a  sen- 
tence for  a  crime  I  hadn't  committed.  Through 
circumstantial  evidence,  only,  I  had  been  con- 
victed of  killing  my  own  father;  when  in 
actuality,  I  had  seen  Pete,  Pop's  right  hand 
man  at  the  store,  do  the  killing-.  Miraculously, 
I  had  escaped  from  the  train,  had  walked  three 
miles  in  the  night  to  the  river,  and  this  morn- 
ing I  had  luckily  procured  a  ride  down  the 
river  on  this  rather  venerable  shrimp  lugger, 
that  was  now  earnestly  chugging  its  way 
through  muddy  Mississippi  water. 

I  had  decided  that  my  best  bet  to  avoid 
capture  would  be  to  go  down  river  into  the 
delta  country.  There,  I  knew  most  of  the 
towns  were  fairly  well  isolated,  and  I  would 
be  reasonably  safe.  I  planned  to  take  leave 
of  the  boat  when  we  reached  Pilottown,  be- 
cause I  knew  this  village  was  the  last  "edge" 
of  civilization  in  the  delta. 

My  new  friend,  the  skipper  of  the  boat,  was 
a  quiet,  pleasant  old  man,  who  at  first  had 
amazed,  and  now  amused  me,  by  steering  the 
vessel  with  spasmodic  jerks  of  his  feet,  while 
his  huge  l)ulk  reposed  in  a  decrepit  old  chair. 
"Pascal,"  as  he  referred  to  himself,  definitely 
believed  in  doing  things  his  own  way,  I 
thought. 

The  major  part  of  my  boat  ride  I  spent 
sunning  myself  on  the  dry,  fish-smelling  deck, 
having  removed  my  shirt,  and  at  intervals  I 
peered  over  the  gunwale  at  the  changing  scen- 
ery that  greeted  my  eye.  The  levee,  and  the 
batture  with  its  driftwood,  weeds,  and  ever 
present  willows,  became  lower  and  lower;  and 
the  surrounding  countryside  more  open.  There 
were  large  farms,  cottages  with  big  porches 
and  playing  children,  and  once  I  glimpsed  the 
remains   of   a   once    magnificent  plantation 
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house.  At  one  little  village,  several  pirogues 
were  out  on  the  water,  their  occupants  calling 
gaily  to  one  another. 

The  river  at  Pillottown  is  wider  than  in  any 
other  place — just  before  it  divides  into  its 
three  passes — and  here  I  took  leave  of  my  kind 
friend.  I  waved  a  friendly  farewell  to  him 
before  I  jumped  ofi^  the  side  of  the  boat,  down 
into  the  muddy  water,  and  headed  for  the  op- 
posite bank.  I  realized  then,  that  I  was  swim- 
ming in  the  Mississippi,  and  as  I  cleaved 
through  it,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  endowing  me 
with  some  of  its  mighty  force. 

I  found  Pilottown  to  my  liking,  especially 
Joe  Murphy,  who  had  employed  me  to  work 
in  his  combination  bar  and  restaurant,  a  kind 
of  job  with  which  I  was  quite  familiar.  Joe 
was  a  friendly,  understanding  man,  and  I  be- 
came increasingly  attached  to  him,  at  times 
envious  of  his  simple,  placid  life. 

The  more  settled  and  used  to  my  new  way 
of  living  I  became,  the  more  constantly  I 
thought  of  Jeanne,  whom  I  had  left  in  New 
Orleans,  and  dearly  loved — the  more  she  con- 
tinued to  haunt  me  until  eventually  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer. 

On  my  first  Sunday  in  Pilottown,  Joe 
showed  me  how  to  handle  a  pirogue,  at  which 
he  was  quite  adept.  Joe  possessed  two  pirogues 
of  his  own,  having  made  them  himself  by 
burning  and  hollowing  out  each  of  them  from 
a  cypress  log.  So  on  this  warm  day,  we  spent 
most  of  the  daylight  in  the  bayou,  I  learning 
the  more  technical  points  of  the  pirogue's 
handling,  and  Joe  throwing  in  helpful  advice 
and  suggestions,  with  an  occasional  reference 
to  the  scenery. 

At  no  time  was  I  too  occupied  with  the  pi- 
rogue's maneuvering  to  take  in  the  beauty  of 
the  bayou.  It  held  a  fascination  for  me.  Some- 
times the  overhanging  oaks,  strewn  with  thick 
coats  of  moss,  would  blot  out  the  rays  of  the 
blazing  sun  as  we  wended  and  winded  our  way. 


Cypress  "kiu'os,"  sticking  up  as  tlioiigli  tlic 
trees  were  s([iiatting  in  tiie  water  to  keep  cool, 
(lemaiided  intricate  maneuvering.  (  >verhang- 
ing  willows  and  palmettos  screened  and  dec- 
orated the  lahyrinthian  route.  Tlie  unending 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  splash  of  the 


My  ])rowess  with  niy  pirogue  steadily  in- 
creased, and  often,  during  an  off  inoincnl  at 
the  store,  I  would  slip  away  and  jiaddlc  deep 
into  the  dark  depths  of  the  bayou.  I  had  a 
favorite  retreat,  a  small  clearing  on  the  bank 
f)f  a  particularly  secluded  bend;  and  here  on 


paddle  or  some  wild  bird,  calling  to  its  mate,  the  soft  green  grass,  1  would  often  rcla.x  and 
Every  now  and  then  a  small,  furry  animal,  a     ponder  over  many  things. 


muskrat,  would  scurry  away  into  the  thick 
underbrush.  Once  or  twice  we  glimpsed  an 
alligator  sunning  himself  on  the  bank.  From 
somewhere  behind  a  screen  of  vegetation,  a 
flock  of  wild  geese  rose  in  unison  and  made 
an  arrow  flight  across  the  sky  above  us. 

"You're  a  good  boy,  Jim;  I  like  you,"  Joe 
commented  when  he  saw  how  dextrous  I  had 
become  with  the  boat.  This  had  been  his  fre- 
quent comment  ever  since  he  had  praised  me 
for  my  first  day's  work  in  the  restaurant. 


It  was  on  such  an  occasion  that  I  met 
Helene.  The  sweet  smell  of  the  bayou,  the  con- 
stant buzzing  of  the  insects  about  me,  and  the 
waving  motion  of  the  willow  overhead  had  com- 
bined to  produce  a  sleepy,  hypnotic  effect ;  I 
had  lapsed  oH  into  a  dreamy  sleep.  The  noise 
of  approaching  footsteps  wakened  me,  and  I 
looked  about  indignantly  to  see  who  dared  to 
intrude  on  my  private  domain.  Suddenly  a 
girl,  who  was  supremely  beautiful,  stepped  into 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


For  a  Better  World 


JOHN  p.  MANDANIS 

Delivered  to  the  Preston  Literary  Society  on 
April  12,  1946. 


More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Camhridge, 
the  sturdy  voice  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was 
heard : 

"It  is  one  of  those  fables  which  (jut  of  an 
unknown  antiquity  convey  an  unlooked-for 
wisdom,  that  the  gods,  in  the  beginning  di- 
vided Man  into  men,  that  he  might  be  more 
helpful  to  himself;  just  as  the  hand  was  di- 
vided into  fingers,  the  better  to  answer  its  end. 
The  old  fable  covers  a  doctrine  ever  new  and 
sublime ;  that  there  is  one  Man, — present  to 
all  particular  men  only  partially,  or  through  one 
faculty ;  and  that  you  must  take  the  whole 
society  to  find  the  whole  man." 

Perhaps  never  before  have  Emerson's 
words  found  their  application  as  they  do  today 
with  the  modern  man.  Lost  as  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  numerous  influences  of  our  time, 
he  has  confined  himself  to  the  limits  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  live  in  the  age  of 
a  great  disintegration.  The  human  beings  that 
walk  in  the  streets  of  the  big  cities  are  the 
shadowy  image  of  what  man  was  meant  to  be. 
Suppressed  by  complicated  social  conditions, 
he  is  compelled  to  adjust  himself  to  the  cur- 
rents of  the  day.  He  has  to  live,  he  has  to 
make  h:s  way,  he  has  to  go  on.  There  is  no 
other  way  he  can  choose  but  that  of  fightins 
hard.  In  this  effort  of  conforming  himself  to 
society,  the  real  man,  the  Emersonian  Man 
with  capital  "M,"  fades  away.  And  the  little 
man,  the  particular  individual,  emerges  with 
his  own  personality,  his  own  misery  of  isola- 
tion from  the  inner  and  outer  springs  of  life. 

Man  has  lost  that  simplicity  which  charac- 
terized the  primitive  man.  But  he  has  gained 
in  intellectuality.  The  modern  mind  is  alert 
to  everything  that  happens  around  him.  And 
because  he  knows,  he  is  miserable.    The  prim- 
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itive  man  was  happy  because  he  did  not  know, 
because  he  could  not  know  much  about  the 
world  he  was  living  in.  He  could  not  know 
because  his  mental  concepts  were  limited  and 
because  the  conditions  of  life  were  simple  and 
uniform.  He  was  living  close  to  nature  ac- 
companied by  his  animals,  the  trees  and  the 
flowers,  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  the 
sea  and  the  sky.  He  was  happy  and  satisfied 
because  he  did  not  ask  for  more  than  he  had. 
He  was  happy  because  he  was  ignorant. 

But  thousands  and  thousands  of  years 
have  passed  since  then.  Man  has  become  a 
socialized  being,  a  small  detail  in  the  society 
in  which  he  lives.  He  has  been  removed  from 
nature  and  from  his  real  self.  He  has  lost 
his  happiness  because  he  is  not  ignorant  any 
more.  W'ith  his  own  hands  he  has  built  a 
society  which  turns  her  terrible  weapons  against 
her  creator.  And  instead  of  fighting  against 
the  obstacles  of  nature,  he  has  now  to  fight 
against  himself.  The  individual  man  does  not 
represent  the  whole  conception  of  man  any 
more — Emerson  says.  And  indeed  everyone 
of  us  is  a  side  only  of  what  constitutes  the 
whole  idea  of  man.  We  no  longer  know  what 
we  are  looking  for  because  there  are  so  many 
things  we  are  looking  for. 

It  is  a  commonplace  known  to  everybody, 
that  the  more  comfort  we  have  the  more  dis- 
satisfied we  become.  This  noisy  age,  with 
the  riotous  machines  and  the  sensational  in- 
ventions in  the  difterent  fields  of  science,  is 
really  an  age  of  disintegration  and  chaos  be- 
cause it  offers  to  man  so  many  things  his 
mind  and  body  cannot  take  hold  of. 

\\'atch  for  a  moment  the  humble  villager 
of  a  small  village,  no  matter  in  what  spot  on 
the  earth.  He  is  a  man  who  has  no  idea  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  From  morning 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


The  Debussy  Piece 


l',y  I'iCrivK  \\A 

"I  lcy  !    W  ;ikc  up,  bud  !" 
"What  .  .  .  uh?    VVh.-il's  tlic  uiatlcr?"  1 
asked. 

We  were  on  a  wi(k'  city-street.  "This  is  as 
far  as  I  go,"  he  said.  "You'll  have  to  get  out 
here." 

1  looked  at  niy  watch.  It  was  a  few  min- 
utes after  two. 

"Is  this  it?"  I  asked,  trying  to  get  the  sleep 
out  of  my  eyes. 

"Yeah.    Sorry  I  don't  go  any  further." 

"This  is  all  right,"  I  said.  "Let  me  off 
right  here." 

He  stopped  the  car  and  I  got  out  and  said 
through  the  open  window,  "Thanks  a  lot.  I 
sure  do  appreciate  it." 

"It's  all  right.  Sorry  I  can't  take  you  any 
further." 

"Sure  you  won't  let  me  pay  you  or  some- 
thing?" I  asked. 

"No.    Forget  it." 

"S'long,"  I  said.  I  walked  away,  along  the 
dark  street  until  I  came  to  a  small  cafe.  I 
looked  up  at  the  neon.  It  was  called  The 
Rainboiv's  End. 

I  looked  through  the  plate-glass  into  the 
inside  of  the  cafe  and  thought :  What  a  sense 
of  humor.  What  a  terrific,  beautiful  sense  of 
humor.    The  rainbow's  end. 

There  was  not  much  light  inside  and  not 
too  crowded.  Three  young  fellows  in  neat 
clothes  were  sitting  at  a  table,  drinking  and 
laughing  loosely  at  anything  that  was  said  and 
smoking  cigarettes.  I  saw  several  people  at 
the  bar  and  one  fellow  with  his  head  down  on 
the  bar,  sleeping. 

As  I  walked  to  the  rear  of  the  cafe,  I  saw 
the  piano  and  it  surprised  me  because,  at  first, 
I  had  thought  that  the  music  was  coming  from 
a  radio.  I  couldn't  see  who  was  playing  the 
piano  until  I  was  almost  on  it — it  was  in  the 
darkest  part  of  the  cafe.  There  was  a  girl 
sitting  at  the  piano  and  I  took  the  table  nearest 
her. 


I<A(  il'.ANN'I'.S 

The   waller   came  to  the   table  and  said, 
"W'liat'll  you  have?" 
"A  beer,"  1  said. 

The  girl  was  playing  slow  and  v\cll.  I 
said,  "How  can  \()u  read  the  music  in  tlic 
dark?" 

"I'm  not  reading  nmsic,"  she  said,  n(jt 
looking  around. 

"Say,"  I  said.    "That's  pretty  gorxl," 

She  stopped  playing  and  looked  around  at 
me.  She  was  not  a  bad-looking  girl.  The 
dress  she  wore  was  not  the  right  thing  for  her 
and  she  had  a  sick  look  in  her  eyes.  "W  hat 
do  you  know  about  it?"  she  asked. 

"Not  much,"  I  said.  "But  it  isn't  bad." 

"I  suppose  you're  a  famous  one  looking 
for  talent,"  she  said. 

"No,"  I  said.  "You  play  pretty  good, 
though." 

"I  can  play  that  one  with  two  fingers  and 
both  eyes  shut." 

"You're  pretty  good,"  I  said. 

"Anything  special  you'd  like  to  hear?"  she 
asked. 

"Yeah.    Play  'All  The  Things  You  Are'." 
"You  like  that,  huh?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.    "It's  one  of  my  favorites." 
"Ha.  ha!"  she  laughed.    "Can  you  imagine 
that?" 

She  played  it.  It  was  wonderful  the  way 
she  did  it.  I  was  very  excited  watching  her, 
the  way  she  held  her  arms  and  the  poor,  sickly 
way  she  used  her  bod}'. 

The  waiter  brought  the  beer  and  I  drank 
it,  listening  and  watching  her  play.  AA'hen  she 
had  finished,  she  looked  around. 

"How  was  it?" 

"It  was  absolutely  wonderful,"  I  said. 
"Y^ou  kidding  me?" 

"No.  It  was  swell.  Y'ou  plav  wonderfulh' 
well." 

I  don't  think  she  believed  me.  "Anything 
else  you'd  like  to  hear?" 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Nature's  Symphony 

WARREN  LANE  MOLTON 


Celestial  light  fades  fast  away, 
And  darkness  soon  replaces  day ; 
The  needles  of  the  swaying  pines 
Prick  the  wind  until  it  whines 
Its  woeful  strain,  as  tender  leaves 
Are  torn  from  life  and  tossed  into 
A  frantic  whirl :  All  nature  reaves ! 

Now  softly,  as  though  breathed,  comes  rain, 

With  rhythmic  patter  on  the  pane ; 

The  tiny,  silver,  crawling  tears 

Flood  the  spirit — drown  life's  cheers, 

As  down  the  misty  glass  they  flow, 

To  shatter  like  the  broken  dreams 

Of  youth  upon,  the  sill  below. 

Then  through  the  gloom  there  breaks  a  fiash ! 

The  heavens  thunder  back  a  crash ! 

The  earth  responds  in  trembling  fear. 

As  trenchant  bolts  pierce  deep  the  sphere ; 

And  though  the  transient  light  is  spent. 

Its  rapier  thrust  that  tore  earth's  crust, 

Reveals  its  violent  temperament. 

Blown  and  blighted  in  the  blast, 

Deceived  by  morning's  fair  forecast. 

My  feathered  friends  forget  their  glee. 

To  seek  a  refuge  from  the  sea, 

That  leaps  its  bank  on  Heaven's  shore. 

And  downward  streams  as  crystal  falls. 

To  quench  the  thirst  and  bathe  earth's  floor. 

With  the  falling  of  the  rain, 
Dreaded  Melancholy  fain 
Would  soak  my  dark,  despondent  soul, 
With  drops  of  sadness,  sprays  of  dole; 
As  new-born  streams  erode  the  sod, 
vSo  he,  my  heart  would  sponge  away, 
And  leave  mv  soul  a  crumblina:  clod. 


IVl.()re  softly,  nature  weeps  and  sighs, 
As  tempered  winds  now  vocalize 
In  soothing,  almost  sacred  tone ; 
Though  tinctured  with  a  somber  moan, 
Above  this  medley,  strong  and  clear, 
A  lovely  lay  from  Orpheus'  lyre, 
Greets  the  well-tuned,  listening  ear. 

O  Thracian  poet !    Musician  great ! 
Play  on  and  dare  to  emulate 
The  Heavenly  artists  of  the  Lord, 
And  pray  that  every  golden  chord, 
That  issues  from  each  magic  string. 
Shall  permeate  my  downcast  soul. 
And  thrill  my  heart  and  bid  it  sing. 

Then  suddenly  from  out  the  west. 
O'er  the  rain-soaked  earthen  crest. 
Desperate  in  this  final  chance, 
To  clothe  the  world  in  radiance 
Ere  he  departs,  the  sun  uncapes. 
Then  thrusts  he  forth  a  blazing  arm. 
And  gathers  back  the  blue-gray  drapes. 

Near  his  curtained  mirador ; 

This  mighty  king,  inheritor 

Of  unknown  riches  in  the  skies, 

His  debut  makes,  and  doth  baptize 

The  glistening  earth  with  radiant  beam. 

And  transforms  droplets  on  the  sill. 

Into  diamonds  rare,  supreme. 

My  eyes  engrossed  in  wonderment 
O'er  the  clearing  firmament, 
Linger  in  the  eastern  deeps ; 
Nature  sings — My  heart  leaps 
For  jov,  as  Heaven's  rainbow 
Doth  kiss  God's  throne  on  High, 
And  crown  His  earth  below. 


Shostdkovich' 


TRUETT  HOLLIS 


Out  of  a  world  of  war,  suddenly  and 
phenomenally,  a  brilliant  star  appeared  on  the 
musical  horizon  of  a  resolute  Soviet  Russia. 
Both  the  musical  and  the  political  world  turned 
their  heads  and  looked  and  listened.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  been  struggling  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  establish  a  national  spirit  in 
music,  art,  the  dance,  and  literature.  The  spirit 
has  been  resuscitated  and  emphasized  during 
the  "reign"  of  Stalin.  The  Russians  were  on 
the  road  to  success.  They  had  eradicated  the 
Bolshevistic  characteristics  from  this  musician's 
music  and  now  he  stood  among  the  greatest 
contemporary  composers. 

Dmitri  Shostakovich  "has  been  recognized 
as  the  prime  composer  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  been  given  a  semi-official  position  among 
the  political  and  ideological  leaders  of  his  coun- 
try, and  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  the 
artistic  hero  of  those  nations  whose  destinies 
are  at  present  closely  tied  up  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  speeches,  pul)lic  statements, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  he  is  referred 
to  as  the  'new  Beethoven'  or  the  'new  Berlioz ;' 
he  is  discussed  more  than  any  other  contem- 
porary composer  in  the  last  twenty  years.'" 

Shostakovich's  career  has  been  packed  with 
dramatic  episodes.  Since  his  graduation  from 
the  Leningrad  Conservatory  in  1926,  he  has 
taught  at  the  Conservatory  and  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Composers. 
His  career  of  composing  has  been  under  the 
scrupulous  supervision  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
After  the  presentation  of  one  of  his  operas, 
his  career  was  blacked  out  by  a  bovcott  of  the 
Soviet  officials  who  typed  it  as  "petit-l)Ourg- 
eoisie  Bolshevism."  Shostakovich's  persis- 
tence and  assiduousness  to  bring  his  music  up 
to  the  Soviet's  merits  finally  won  recognition. 

'This  is  the  s].)elling  used  in  the  Staiidard  HislDry 
of  Music.  Some  writers  spell  it  Shostakoviteh. 

'Nicolas  Nai)okov,  "The  Case  of  Dmitri  Shosta- 
kovich" Harpers',  vol.  186  pp.  423,  424  (March,  1943). 

'n.  Hall,  "Shostakovich's  influence,"  Saturday  Rr- 


Since  this  time  he  has  advanced  to  his  present 
status.  His  prestige  with  conductors  is  a 
strange  anomaly.  His  music,  ultra-modern, 
"shapeless  in  style,  form,  and  impersonal  in 
color,"  is  regularlv  played  on  the  same  program 
with  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  W'aener,  whereas 
the  other  contemporary  composers'  music  re- 
mains unheard,  unplayed,  and  unpublished." 
At  the  mention  of  his  name,  all  eyes  turn  and 
look  towards  him  and  Russia.  Seldom  in  the 
history  of  music  has  a  composer  risen  so  spec- 
taculaidy  in  such  a  brief  time. 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad), 
September  25,  1906,  of  an  upper-middle  class 
family,  Shostakovich  passed  his  early  adoles- 
cense  very  normally.  His  father,  an  engineer 
by  education,  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Weights  and  Measui"es,  with  his  professional 
training",  and  his  mother,  with  a  cultural  back- 
ground and  artistic  inclinations,'  provided  an 
intellecttial  atmosphere  to  the  familv  life.  Be- 
ing the  only  boy  of  three  children,  he  was 
adored  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  determina- 
tion and  aspiration  for  her  children's  education 
and  happiness.  Each  of  the  children  at  the  age 
of  nine  began  to  take  piano  lessons.  Dmitri 
had  shown  no  musical  inclinations  before  this 
age,  but  on  account  of  his  mother's  desire  he 
began.  He  was  no  prodig>'.  He  was  quite 
normal  for  everyone  has  a  Ijasic  musical  pre- 
dilection. After  a  period  of  study  he  did  show 
an  unusual  skill  for  sight-reading  rather  diffi- 
cult pieces." 

From  this  beginning  he  continued  his  study, 
which  developed  in  him  a  rare  and  delicate 
talent.  This  talent  he  shares  in  common  with 
his  sisters. 

Aside  from  this  talent  which  lay  dormant 
inside  him  and  which  needed  the  constant  en- 

T'/ca'  ()/  Literature,  vol.  26,  pp.  27-28  ( Octoher  2, 
1943). 

^One  source,  "Family  Portrait,"  Time,  vol.  42,  p. 
384  {August  23,  1943),  says  his  motlier,  Sonya, 
studied  piano  at  Leningrad  Conservatory. 
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cnurafiiiif?  of  his  niotlicr  to  hrint;'  il  out,  Slios- 
talsovich  lived  a  normal  hoyliood.  lie  walked 
tlirouj^li  the  milky  fogs  and  drizzly  rains  of  !~it. 
Pftcrshm-g  to  school.  I  Ic  was  a  pale,  frail,  and 
coddled  child.  In  the  summer  the  Shosta- 
kovich family,  like  the  ordinary  Russian  in- 
telligensia,  prohahly  went  to  a  suhurhan  villa54e 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  great  pine  forests 
and  the  (piiet  lakes.  These  may  have  heen  the 
inspiration  hehind  his  long  and  gentle  themes 
that  show  u])  invariahly  in  the  slow  movements 
of  his  symphonies.  The  Octoher  Revolution  of 
1917,  that  is,  the  assumption  of  power  hy  Lenin 
and  the  establishing  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
influenced  his  career  greatly  and  made  an  in- 
efifaceable  mark  on  his  life.  Only  eleven  at  the 
time,  he  is  reported  to  have  witnessed  the 
storming  of  the  Winter  Palace  by  the  Red 
Guards  on  October  23,  1917." 

In  1919,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered 
the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  which  was 
founded  by  the  great  composer  and  pianist 
Anton  Rubinstein  in  1867  and  which  has  pro- 
duced a  phenomenally  large  group  of  great 
composers.  It  is  a  symbol  for  high-quality 
Russian  music  and  musicians.  At  the  con- 
servatory Shostakovich  received  a  thorough 
grounding"  in  theory  and  piano.  When  he  grad- 
uated in  1926,  he  was  already  known  as  the 
"promising  young  composer"  and  presented  for 
graduation  his  First  Symphony,  Opus  10.'  This 
formally  began  his  career  of  composing. 

His  compositions  can  be  divided  into  two 
definite  groups  or  periods :  the  first,  from  his 
graduation  from  the  conservatory  to  1936, 
when  he  was  given  a  boycott  by  the  Soviet  of- 
ficials ;  the  second,  from  1938  to  the  present 
time.  This  second  period  shows  a  great  change 
in  his  works.  They  become  extremely  im- 
personal and  "by  the  rules."  The  two-year 
period  shows  a  great  psychological  change  in 
his  regard  towards  the  Soviet  Union.  He  be- 
came a  hardy  and  enthusiastic  commimist.^ 

His  first  composition,  Danses  Fantastiqucs, 
a  group  of  three  dances  for  the  piano,  seems  to 

'"'Biography  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  Current 
Biography,  1941. 

"Nobokov,  op.  cit.,  p.  425. 

'James  F.  Cooke,  "Dmitri  Shostakovich,"  Stand- 
ard History  of  Music,  revised  edition,  1936,  p.  276. 


he  ins|)ired  by  a  fairy  story  or  a  story  told  him 
in  childhood.  They  arc  light,  tyjiically  ori<  iit;il 
in  theme,  and  show  nndcrstaiiding  of  the  iii- 
stiaiment  and  ability  to  get  an  e.xjjressi vc  and 
descri|)tive  elTect."  The  Daiises  /'(inlastifjues 
were  lollovved  by  a  gron|)  of  compositions, 
strings,  and  voice.  Then  at  his  graduation 
from  the  conservatory,  there  ap[)eared  the  hirst 
vSynijihony,  a  "large  and  brilliantly  colored 
work"  showing  a  complete  mastery  of  orches- 
tration technique.  This  work  was  received 
warmly  by  the  critics  of  an  adult  world  of 
music.  While  teaching  at  the  conservatory  he 
produced  several  minor  compositions. 

In  1933  he  left  the  Conservatory  to  Join 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Composers,  who  were 
"pledged  to  support  the  Socialist  program  of 
construction  with  their  art."  This  group  of 
composers  formed  a  cheque,  state-supported, 
that  criticized  and  played  each  other's  music 
and  discussed  the  musical  tendencies  of  con- 
temporary music.  They  set  the  style  and  pace 
for  the  rest  of  Soviet  music.  They  were  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  state  and  were  re- 
sponsible to  it  for  the  standard  of  Russian 
music.  Shostakovich  soon  became  leader  of 
this  group  with  the  title  of  "first  composer 
of  Russia."" 

During  his  early  membership  he  coitiposed 
two  ballets,  The  Golden  Age,  "an  athletic  bal- 
let," and  The  Bolt,  an  "industrial  ballet."  The 
former  is  well  known  for  its  lively  Polka.  This 
is  a  favorite  with  concert  artists  and  audiences. 
The  Polka  is  a  brightly-colored  carousel  of 
lively,  rhythmical,  harmonious  dischords."  Sho- 
stakovich also  wrote  his  Secoiid  ("October 
Revolution")  Symphony  and  his  Third  ("May 
Day")  Symphony  during  this  period.  They 
received  widespread  acclaim  in  Russia  es- 
pecially, because  of  the  political  ideology  be- 
hind them,  and  for  their  musicianship.  Then 
came  the  thundering  blow  in  his  career  with 
the  production  of  his  opera.  Lady  Macbeth  of 
the  District  of  Msensk. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 

^"Biography  of  Shos."  loc.  cit. 
"Criticism  by  the  writer. 

""Family  Portrait,"  Time,  vol.  42,  p.  38  (August 
23,  1943).  ' 

"Criticism  of  the  writer. 
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APOLOGIA 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

least  place  one  more  glorious  trait  at  the  base 
of  the  mathematician's  character.  He  is  never 
dogmatic.  That  fact  alone  makes  him  a  prince 
among  men.  He  has  not  settled  every  question 
to  even  his  own  satisfaction.  He  never  states 
without  being  able  to  demonstrate.  He  never 
says.  ".  .  .  this  must  be  so;  there  must  be  an 
eternity  !"  The  reason  he  does  not  is  that  he 
knows  he  can't  prove  it,  and  if  the  mathe- 
matician cannot,  who  can? 


THE  DEBUSSY  PIECE 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

"Play  what  you  want,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  trying  to 
figure  me  out.  'T'U  play  one  of  my  own," 
she  said. 

She  played  a  Debussy  piece.  She  played  it 
terrifically  well.  When  she  had  finished,  she 
said,  "Well?" 

"That's  Debussy,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  kid  me?" 

"I  was  just  trying  you  out,"  she  said. 

"Can  you  drink  a  beer  with  me?"    I  asked. 

"I  guess  so."  She  came  over  to  the  table 
and  I  got  up  and  pulled  her  chair  out  for  her. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said. 

I  ordered  two  beers.  "Cigarette?" 

"Thanks."  I  held  out  a  lighted  match  and 
she  had  trouble  holding  the  cigarette. 

"How  did  you  ever  wind  up  like  this?"  I 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.    "I  don't  know." 

"You're  plenty  good,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know.  I  had  a  chance  to  play  with 
Stokowski  once.  He  was  going  to  tour  South 
America." 

"That's  wonderful." 

"I  don't  know  what  happened,  though." 

The  waiter  brought  the  beers.  "This  is  one 
of  those  big  ink-splotches  in  the  white  pages 
of  life,"  I  said. 

"You're  a  philosopher,  too,"  she  said. 


"Yeah,"  I  said.  "It's  a  hole  in  (he  fly-piDof 
screen  of  existence." 

"Ha,  ha!"  she  lauylicd    "Thai's  good." 
"Thanks." 

"What  do  you  do,"  she  askecL  "Write?" 

"How'd  you  guess?" 

"No  kid(hng?    Any  good  at  it?" 

"Ye.s,"  I  .said,  "ihid  to  leave  my  home  in 
Coiuiecticut.  it  tilled  u])  with  uncashed  roy- 
alty checks." 

"That's  tough." 

"No,"  I  said.  "It  doesn't  bother  me.  I'm 
a  man.    A  man  can  always  be  a  substance." 

She  drank  the  beer,  not  saying  anything. 
"It's  different  with  women,"  I  said.  "A 
woman  deteriorates  fast.  Even  if  her  life  is 
good,  she  drops  things  along  the  way." 

"Yeah,"  she  said.  "If  I  had  the  guts,  I'd 
gas  myself." 

"That's  the  best  way,"  I  said.  "But  you've 
got  something  good.  AH  you  need  is  a  few 
breaks." 

"No  wonder  you're  a  lousy  writer,"  she 
said.    "You  haven't  been  around  long." 
"Is  that  it?" 

"Wait  until  you're  around  a  little  longer," 
she  said. 

I  finished  my  beer  and  named  a  piece  by 
Debussy.    "Can  you  play  it?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  so.  I  haven't  tried  that  one  in 
years.   It's  too  good  for  the  places  I've  been." 

"I'm  crazy  about  it,"  I  said. 

Suddenly,  she  was  crying.  She  put  her  head 
down  on  her  arms  and  cried  pitifully.  The 
waiter  came  over. 

"Did  this  guy  insult  you,  Millicent?"  he 
asked  her. 

She  looked  up.  her  eyes  and  cheeks  wet 
but  not  crying  now.  "Beat  it,"  she  said  to 
the  waiter. 

He  went  away.    "I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

"It's  nothing." 

"I  was  thinking  about  that  piece.  I  was 
remembering  how  it  took  me  six  months  to 
learn  it  and  how  everything  was  something  to 
look  forward  to  when  I  was  learning  that  par- 
ticular piece." 

"Well,  forget  I  mentioned  it,"  I  said. 

"No,"  she  said.    "I  want  to  play  it  for 


My  Rosary 

Kach  little  bead  a  tcardro]) 
My  .Saviour  had  to  shed, 

tiny  bead  a  drop  of  blood 
That  came  down  from  I  lis  head. 

On  each  rose  I  say  a  prayer 
To  wash  away  my  sin. 
(in  each  rose  1  meditate. 
Pray,  and  begin  again. 

I  move  along  a  rose-filled  ])ath. 
I  kneel  down  to  pray. 
Be  good,  be  just,  do  right,  my  son, 
I  hear  my  Saviour  say. 

— Meyer  R.  Sonnehorn. 


you."  She  got  up  and  went  back  to  the  piano. 
She  sat  for  a  minute,  thinking  about  things, 
and  then  began  playing. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  composition  ever 
written.  When  I  hear  it  being  played  even  by 
the  worst  performer,  it  makes  a  picture  in  my 
mind  of  all  the  sad,  unhappy  events  that  have 
occurred  in  my  life.  It  tightens  me  up  inside 
and  when  I  hu.ve  had  too  much  to  drink,  it 
makes  me  cry.  It  is  a  collection  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  I  have  read  and  a  cry  for 
humanity.  It  is  a  white  sheet  in  a  dark  room 
and  a  single  lilac  in  a  million  orchids.  And 
that  is  only  the  beginning  of  it:  listening  to 
this  girl  play  it  now,  was  like  being  in  an 
empty,  undiscovered  country  with  the  music 
coming  from  nowhere  but  still  there,  without 
motivation  of  any  sort. 

I  got  up  and  looked  at  the  back  of  this  girl, 
thinking  how  magnificent  she  would  have  looked 
playing  for  Stokowski  and  how  fresh  and  alive. 
Reaching  in  my  pocket,  I  found  an  unad- 
dressed  envelope,  took  out  the  letter  and  put 
in  it  the  ten-dollar  bill  I  had  been  saving. 

I  wrote  her  name  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  Millicent — the  name  was  wrong  and 
everything  about  everything  was  wrong  and  I 
wanted  to  get  out  of  there  and  breathe  the 
fresh  air  and  go  somewhere  far  away.  As 
far  away  as  I  would  never  get  even  if  I  spent 
the  rest  of  my  life  trying  it.  And  I  would  .  .  . 
I  sure  would. 
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AMONG  THE 
BOOKS 


Theodore  Dreiser  and  An 
Rmerican  Tragedy 


R.  K.  ISLEY 


Without  a  doubt  and  without  making  the 
sHghtest  reservation  or  exception,  the  greatest 
Hterary  work  in  the  field  of  fiction  to  appear  in 
tlie  twenties  was  Dreiser's  American  Tragedy. 
All  that  Dreiser  wrote  before  this  was  merely 
a  prelude,  only  a  leading  up,  so  to  speak,  to  a 
masterpiece.  But  the  authorities  hold  widely 
diverging  views ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  not  con- 
sider their  opinions,  good  or  otherwise,  in  mak- 
ing this  appreciation,  but  I  will  quote  from 
them  when  I  find  it  necessary. 

Having  mentioned  that,  the  question  would 
most  naturally  arise,  who  is  an  authority?  One 
who  holds  a  Ph.D.  ?  Most  assuredly  not,  for 
simpletons  have  been  known  to  hold  honors  in- 
sofar as  degrees  are  concerned.  Another  au- 
thor, perhaps?  Again,  not  at  all !  That  would 
involve  an  explanation  of  your  meaning  and 
mv  meaning  of  the  term  "author."  What  are 
we  to  conclude  then?  Simply  this:  an  au- 
thority is  one  who  has  read  the  author  and 
understands  him  and,  also,  who  has  read  enough 
work  of  other  writers  to  venture  an  opinion  on 
dilTerences  in  style,  etc. 

Dreiser  was  not  of  the  "social  reforming" 
group  of  American  authors.  Most  commen- 
tators agree  to  this  and  indeed  they  must 
if  they  or  anyone  else  with  a  half-way  open 
mind  read  his  works.  His  works  are  as  pon- 
derous and  heavy  as  Galsworthy's,  perhaps 
even  more  tiring  and  laborious  in  detail.  I 
think  the  whole  tone  of  his  writing  was  well- 
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summed  up  by  Baldwin  who  simply  states,  "He 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  life,  so  he  tells 
it  as  he  sees  it,  simply  and  honestly'."  Dreiser 
does  just  that  ;  he  isn't  concerned  with  the  eft'ect 
his  tedious  l^ut  painstakingly  accurate  detail 
may  have  on  us.  He  must  record  it  as  he  sees 
it  and  he  sees  it  as  an  impartial  bystander. 
One  almost  laments  his  lack  of  sentimentality, 
in  spite  of  Michaud's  opinion  to  the  contrary'. 
No,  he  was  not  a  sentimentalist :  when  I  read 
the  graphic  account  of  Roberta's  drowning  on 
Big  Bittern  lake,  I  was  almost  angry  that  he 
did  not  feel  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  and 
possibly  impart  a  little  pathos  to  the  narrative. 

Worth  noting  is  the  singular  fact  that  An 
American  Tragedy  found  its  inception  from 
Dreiser's  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  an 
actual  New  York  murder  case.  Having  served 
in  the  newspaper  game  as  editor  of  the  De- 
lineator, he  was  well-adjusted  to  the  business 
of  unbiased  observation.  Tragedy  failed  to 
unnerve  him.  The  undeniable  fact  of  Clyde's 
early  life  and  his  immunity  to  religious  con- 
viction does  not  seem  to  excuse  him  from  com- 
mitting the  terrible  crime,  Dreiser  ultimately 
lirings  him  to  perform.  But  isn't  that  the  way 
it  would  and  did  actually  happen  in  life?  We 
ma}-  well  say  that  he  was  the  first  American 
realist ;  his  Sister  Carrie,  which  appeared  in 


'Charles  C.  Baldwin,  Ttic  Men  iclio  Make  Our 
Novels. 

'Regis  Michaud,  The  American  Novel  Today. 


1900,  a  time  when  didactic  Victorian  fiction 
was  still  in  its  heyday,  was  hanned  l)ecause  tiie 
publishers  considered  it  immoral  ;ind  siij;,iL;'es- 
tive.  lUil  Dreiser's  works  are  no  more  im- 
moral or  nefarious  than  news])ai)er  accounts 
of  tragedy  that  we  chance  on  and  read  every 
day.  Yes,  he  is  a  realist  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  because  he  is  a  realist,  he  does  not 
appeal  to  everyone. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  attemj^t  an  analysis 
of  Dreiser's  style;  perhaps,  it  would  suffice  to 
simply  state  that  it  is  unique  if  not  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  best  grammatical  form.  But 
a  man  who  reports  things  so  factually  and  im- 
personally with  an  eye  to  the  truth  and  to  the 
purest  expression  of  what  he  actually  sees,  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  concerned  with  putting- 
it  in  the  best  English.  The  New  York  Times 
"Book  Section,"  in  an  article  a  few  weeks  ago, 
refers  to  his  literary  style  as  "broken-backed 
sentences  and  blundering  efifort."  On  the 
contrary,  I  find  his  style  delightfully  refresh- 
ing. Let  us  consider  a  typical  selection  from 
chapter  xxv : 

"But  the  remedy  lie  purchased  failed  to 
zvork.  And  because  of  nausea  a)id  his  advice 
she  had  not  gone  to  the  factory,  but  lay  about 
zvorrying.  But,  no  saving  result  appearing,  she 
began  to  take  tivo  pills  every  hour  instead  of 
one — eager  at  any  cost  to  escape  the  fate  ivhich 
seemingly  had  overtaken  her.  And  this  made 
her  exceedingly  sick — so  much  so  that  when 
Clyde  arrived  at  six-thirty  he  zms  really  moved 
by  her  deadly  zvhite  face,  drawn  cheeks  and 
large  and  nerz'ous  eyes,  the  pupils  of  zvJiich 
zvere  unduly  dilated.  Obviously  she  zms  facing 
a  crisis,  and  because  of  him,  and,  zi'hile  it 
frightened,  at  the  same  time  it  ^nade  him  sorry 
for  her.  Still,  so  confused  and  perplexed  zms 
he  by  the  problem  zchich  her  unchanged  state 
presented  to  him  that  his  mind  nozu  leaped 
forzvard  to  the  various  phases  and  eventualities 
of  such  a  failure  as  this.  The  need  of  additional 
advice  or  service  of  some  pliysician  some- 
z^'here!  But  zvhere  and  hozv  and  who?  And 
besides,  as  he  nozt.'  asked  himself,  zvhere  zms 
he  to  obtain  the  money  in  any  such  ezrent?" 

The  story  of  Clyde  Griffiths  and  his  crime 
is  as  logical  and  plausible  as  one  could  imagine 


possilde.  And,  all  lln-oiif^li  the  latter  half  of 
the  book,  prior  to  llic  actual  coiiiiiiilting  ol  the 
crime,  one  has  the  clcai"  impression  lliat  (  lyde 
is  rushing  on,  unimpeded,  to  a  ccitain  doom. 

iVlaterial  that  would  be  profitable  to  ;i  stu- 
dent ol  abnormal  psychology  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  slow  development  of  the  idea  to  iiinrdci- 
Roberta.  Let  us  trace  it  in  some  bttic  detail. 
Clyde  Cirilliths,  son  of  mission-iiiii:dc-d  parents, 
leaves  his  parents'  home  in  Denver  and  migrates 
first  to  Kansas  City,  later  to  Chicago,  and 
finally  to  New  York,  where  he  finds  employ- 
ment with  a  rich  uncle  of  bis  whom  he  for- 
tuitously met  while  serving  as  a  bell-hop  in 
one  of  the  hotels  in  Chicago.  After  his  arrival 
in  New  York  and  after  beginning  work  for  his 
uncle,  he  is  allowed  to  continue  unmolested  and 
unaided  in  his  work.  In  time,  he  is  made  sub- 
foreman  over  a  department,  in  the  collar  fac- 
tory in  which  he  works,  and  as  a  consequence, 
is  direct  head  over  a  number  of  girls.  As  he 
is  not  unattractive,  he  is  at  once  made  the  ob- 
ject of  the  afifections  of  some  of  the  girls.  At 
first,  adhering  to  a  strict  principle  of  the  com- 
pany, he  ignores  them,  but  at  length  becomes 
infatuated  with  a  demure  girl  named  Roberta 
Alden,  breaks  his  standard  of  strict  conformity 
and  after  much  persuasion  manages  to  meet  her 
clandestinely  after  working  hours.  At  first 
their  relations  are  quite  honorable,  but  later 
evolve  into  a  sordid  condition.  Later,  she  an- 
nounces that  she  is  with  child,  and  it  is  almost 
simultaneous  with  this  announcement  that  he 
meets  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  Sondra  Cran- 
ston. Clyde,  wishing  to  elevate  himself  in 
society  and  actually  being  in  love  with  Sondra, 
at  first  deceives  Roberta,  leading  her  to  be- 
lieve he  still  loves  her.  In  the  meantime,  they 
seek  medical  aid  to  avert  the  birth  of  their 
illegitimate  child.  But  no  reputable  doctor  will 
aid  them,  and  they  soon  learn  that  no  real  doc- 
tor can  be  induced  to  perform  an  abortion.  At 
a  somewhat  later  date,  Roberta  learns  of  Clyde's 
afTair  with  the  other  girl,  and  as  a  last-minute 
and  desperate  measure,  after  much  pervaricat- 
ing  on  his  part,  threatens  him  with  an  expose 
before  the  world  if  he  does  not  marry  her  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  child.    After  much  de- 

( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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SHOSTAKOVICH 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
When  "The  Lady"  was  first  produced  in 
Moscow,  it  received  wild  acclaim.  It  is  based 
on  the  novel  by  Nikolai  Leskov  which  deals 
with  a  Russian  woman  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  depicts  a  selfish,  jealous  woman,  a 
neurotic,  who  schemes  to  free  herself  from 
her  husliand  so  she  can  marry  her  lover.  Over- 
whelmed by  her  passionate  love  for  the  man, 
she  goes  to  all  extremes  to  get  him.  First  she 
poisons  her  father-in-law,  persuades  her  lover 
to  kill  her  husband,  and  finally  drowns  herself, 
dragging  down  with  her  the  woman  who  had 
eventually  lured  her  lover  away.  It  is  a 
malignant  and  acrid  satire  on  the  rich  merchant 
class  of  Czarist  clays.  This  opera  was  the  first 
in  a  series  of  four  planned  to  trace  the  change 
in  position  of  Russian  women  since  1840.  The 
premiere  of  the  "Lady"  received  thirty-five 
minutes  of  hysterical  applause.  Some  of  the 
critics  praised  it  and  some  condemned  it.  It 
was  lauded  for  "the  uncanny  way  the  orchestra 
described  each  character,  each  situation"  and 


was  criticized  as  "vulgar,  imitative,  cheaply 
cynical."'' 

Near  the  end  of  its  sensational  run  in  Mos- 
cow, Pravda,  official  newspaper  of  the  Soviets, 
suddenly  lashed  out  at  it.  The  "official"  critics 
condemned  Shostakovich's  "deserting  the  class- 
ical path  to  which  Soviet  music  should  cling" 
and  also  called  the  "Lady"  a  "petty  bourgeoisie 
Leftist."  Following  Praz'da's  example,  the 
other  critics  accused  Shostakovich  of  "pseudo- 
modernism,  disorder  instead  of  music,  mad 
rhythms,  a  confused  blow  of  sound,  and  of 
being  mislead  by  bourgeoisie  tendencies."  They 
added  that  Shostakovich  was  "not  past  hope" 
and  was  "gifted  enough  to  rehabilitate  himself 
in  the  future."" 

Two  years  later  the  "reformed"  composer 
returned  to  Russian  public  life  an  officially 
changed  man,  one  who  had  seen  his  faults  and 
had  corrected  them.  These  two  years  of  "in- 
ner self-criticism  during  which  he  had  aban- 


'Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk,"  Ncivszvcck ,  vol.  J, 
p.  29  (Dec.  1943). 

"Nabokov,  op.  cit.,  p.  428. 
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doncd  all  original  imisic-al  tliiiikin<i-  for  llu; 
'service  to  the  cause'." 

Shostakovich,  as  the  leading  composer  ol 
Russia,  was  receiving  the  blame  for  tlu'  entire 
trend  of  Soviet  art  at  that  time  {\^)M)).  In 
his  ])erio(l  he  composed  two  symphonies,  the 
lu)urth  and  Fifth,  the  former  which  was  can- 
celled after  the  first  rehearsal  by  the  composer, 
who  said  that  he  had  not  yet  learned  his  les- 
son. The  Fifth  was  a  great  triumph  for  him. 
It  received  great  acclaim  and  brought  him  back 
to  public  life.  For  this  symphony,  the  "glori- 
fication of  the  Octol)er  Revolution,"  he  was 
officially  recognized  as  "changed."  The  Third 
Movement  was  described  by  Edwin  Schooss  of 
Philadelphia  as  "Comrade  John  Phillip  Sousa, 
in  blouse  and  boots." 

After  the  Fifth,  the  Sixth  soon  appeared. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Lenin  and 
was  well  received  by  Moscow." 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two,  Sho- 
stakovich, upholding  his  beliefs  in  Russia, 
joined  the  Leningrad  homeguards  and  became 
a  firefighter.  Fighting  in  the  seige  of  Lenin- 
grad, Shostakovich  saw  the  struggle  of  man 
against  an  veritable  barbarian  foe.  He  worked 
with  men  with  their  backs  against  the  wall, 
stubbornly  resisting  defeat.  Stirred  by  this 
scene,  Shosakovich  wrote  his  Seventh  Sym- 
phony, "Leningrad  Symphony."  In  it  he  pic- 
tures the  idyllic  peace  of  Soviet  Russia  before 
the  war.  then  the  approaching  war,  and  the 
brave  fight  for  Leningrad.  The  Symphony  has 
a  demanding,  marching  rhythm  with  bursts  of 
brass  and  percussion  instruments.  The  main 
criticism  of  the  symphony  is  its  incoherence 
and  imitative  qualities ;  otherwise  it  is  a  master- 
piece of  orchestration. 

This  musical  expression  of  war  attracted 
great  attention  throughout  the  world.  Bids 
were  immediately  made  by  American  orches- 
tras for  the  American  premiere.  Maestro  Tos- 
canini,  conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the  greatest  contemporary  conduc- 
tor, won  the  honor.  The  background  of  the 
symphony's  American  premiere  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  highly  publicized  feats 
of  contemporary  music. 
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After  negotiations  for  the  premiere  had 
been  completed,  there  was  the  problem  of  get- 
ting the  252-page  score  to  America  and  then 
having  copies  printed  for  each  of  the  instru- 
ments in  the  110-piece  orchestra  which  was  to 
perform  it.  A  new  scheme  was  tried.  Each 
page  of  the  score  was  photographed  on  a  100- 
foot  roll  of  film.  The  film,  sealed  in  a  tin  can, 
wrapped  in  Soviet  newspapers,  and  packed  in 
a  small  wooden  box,  was  flown  from  Moscow 
to  Telieran  for  the  first  leg  of  the  long  journey. 
Carried  by  auto  from  Teheran  to  Cairo,  the 
fihn  was  then  flown  to  New  York. 

On  arriving  in  New  York,  it  was  rushed 
to  the  publishing  house  which  had  contracted 
to  print  the  scores.  After  much  trouble  in 
blowing  up  the  pictures  to  a  natural  size,  be- 
cause of  their  overexposure  in  Russia,  the 
plates  were  ready  for  the  press.  The  date  for 
the  concert  had  been  set.  The  publishing  house 
h?d  to  go  on  a  twenty-four-hour  schedule  to 
get  the  scores  ready.  For  the  orchestration 
prints,  2,830  were  required.  Toscanini  was 
anxious  for  a  score  from  which  to  study.  To 
add  to  the  many  worries  of  the  publishers, 
was  a  paper  shortage.  In  the  midst  of  printing 
the  final  scores,  the  dull-finish  paper  supply  was 
exhausted  and  priorities  prevented  the  pur- 
chase of  it.  In  desperation  a  chance  was  taken 
on  glossy  paper,  lioping  that  the  bright  lights 
above  the  orcliestra  would  not  blot  out  the 
notes  on  it. 

Finally,  after  a  mad  rush  and  hard  work, 
the  scores  were  ready  for  the  musicians.  Dur- 
ing the  time  between  the  printing  of  the  first 
and  last  scores,  Toscanini  had  memorized  the 
complete  work,  252  pages." 

The  big  day,  July  19,  1943,  finally  came. 
The  NBC  studio-auditorium  was  packed  to 
capacity  while  outside  a  violent  storm  was 
raging.  Everyone  was  tense.  The  best  critics 
were  there,  the  photographers  were  hurrying 
about,  and  a  television  test  was  to  be  made." 

The  orchestra  began  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony at  5  :03  and  finished  it  at  6:15.  "Seventy 
two  minutes  priced  at  $10,000 !"    This  was 


'''Tussiers,  "Library  Photography,"  Library  Jour- 
nal vol.  67,  p.  674-6  (August,  1942). 

'■"Premiere  of  the  Year,"  Nczi'sivcck,  vol.  20,  p. 
505  (August  27,  1942). 
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marked  with  a  deafening  loudness  whieli  the 
radio  could  not  fully  reproduce." 

After  the  last  hlarinj;  chords  (here  was  a 
Spontaneous  hurst  of  applause-  from  the  audi- 
ence. The  real  test  would  he  the  critics.  The 
ue.xt  (lav  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  ac- 
claim of  it,  yet  some  were  a  little  hesitant. 
Dorothy  Thom])S()n,  in  a  review  of  it,  said, 
"Under  the  sie.s^e  of  Leningrad,  vShostakovich 
wrote  his  Seventh  vSyniphony,  which  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  expressions 
in  the  art  of  war,  not  only  for  Russians,  but 
for  all  people  of  the  United  Nations.  Yet  this 
symphony,  so  expressive  of  our  age,  records 
a  return  to  the  traditional,  the  emotional,  and 
the  'grand  line'.""  The  effect  on  the  people  as 
a  whole  is  summed  up  by  the  Chicago  Sun's 
Oscar  Thompson:  "If  it  is  not  a  masterpiece 
to  go  thundering  down  the  ages,  it  does 
thimder —  and  for  a  particular  time  of  war 
and  the  emotions  of  war  it  thunders  well."''' 
In  a  feature  that  Life  ran  on  the  symphony  it 
stated  that,  "The  Russian  composer's  newest 
symphony  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  Soviet's 
brave  light.'"" 

It  seems  that  it  is  almost  unpatriotic  not 
to  like  Shostakovich's  music,  therefore,  the 
critics  tread  lightly  for  fear  of  hampering  our 
international  relations  with  Russia. 

His  latest  symphony  appeared  in  1943.  The 
Eighth  does  not  equal  the  Seventh  in  its  popu- 
larity and  did  not  receive  as  wide  an  acclaim 
in  America. 

Shostakovich  is  still  composing.  Recent- 
ly he  won  $10,000  for  a  piano  quintet  in  a 
contest  which  the  Soviets  sponsored.  Lately 
he  has  ventured  into  composing  background 
music  for  the  cinema.  His  works  have  en- 
compassed an  enormous  field  and  volume,  con- 
sidering the  short  span  of  his  composing 
career. 

Very  few  critics  have  made  an  honest  an- 
alysis of  Shostakovich's  works  as  a  whole. 
There  are  probably  several  reasons  for  this 
practice  of  the  "hands  off"  principal.  His 
music  as  a  whole  is  so  incoherent  that  a  broad 
criticism  can  hardly  be  made.  Also,  when  one 
begins  a  discussion  of  him,  one  ends  up  in  a 
political  discussion.    Russia  is  a  delicate  sub- 


ject ;  Shostals'ovich  is  a  dclicalc  subjccl. 

The  comjjosei'  himsi-lf  sums  up  his  id'-as 
for  us.  "Music,"  he  cont(-nds,  "r;iiinot  lic||) 
having  a  ])olitical  basis,  an  idea  thai  ihc  bour- 
geoisie arc-  slow  to  comiirehcnd  'I  licic  can  be 
no  music  without  idc<ilogy — "  (meaning  ])o- 
litical  ideology).  "The  old  comiioscrs,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not,  wi-re  upholding  a  ])olitical 
thcor\-.  The  intrinsic  (|uality  of  a  work  de- 
pends upon  its  imixirtance  to  the  revcjlutionary 
progress  of  mankind."  Shostakovich  is  much 
like  the  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  worked 
with  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  as  a  servant  (jf  a 
cause  he  considered  higher  than  himself  and 
his  art." 

Is  Shostakovich's  art  great?  Is  it  unicjue 
and  incomparably  better  than  most  modern 
music?  Certainly  not.  There  are  many  com- 
posers who  write  better  and  have  much  more 
to  say  than  Shostakovich.  American  and 
alien  composers  in  this  country  have  composed 
music  which  sees  the  concert  hall  much  less, 
but  says  infinitely  more  than  Shostakovich's 
celebrated  Seventh  Symphony.  He  does  not 
merit  the  acclaim  he  is  receiving  here  ;  neither 
will  he  deserve  the  inevitable  reputation  which 
will  follow  in  history.  This  is  shameful  evi- 
dence that  contemporary  music  is  judged  in- 
discriminately and  contemporary  composers  are 
used  irresponsibly. 

""Shostakovich  Sells  Symphony  for  $10,000,"  Life, 
vol.  15„  pp.  43-44  (November  22,  1943). 

'""Seventh  Svmohony,"  Sa'iirdav  Rcz'iczv  of 
Litcrturc.  vol.  25,"  p."  29  (August  2,  1943). 

"'"Shostakovich's  Seventh,"  Time,  vol.  40,  p.  50 
(July  27,  1942). 

"""Shostakovich  Premiere,"  Life,  vol.  13,  pp.  98- 
100  (November  9,  1942). 

''Nabokov,  op.  cit.  426-7. 

'''Ibid. 
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THEODORE  DREISER  AND 
AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

liberation  Clyde  begins  to  carry  out  plans  to 
this  efifect,  but  one  day  while  perusing  one  of 
the  local  papers,  reads  of  an  incident  in  which 
the  hats  of  a  boy  and  girl  were  found  on  the 
surface  of  a  lake,  and  the  account  of  a  later 
search  revealing  only  the  body  of  a  young  girl. 
It  is  at  this  very  point  that  the*  prime  motive 
presents  itself  and  the  beginning  of  an  eternal 
cycle  which  Dreiser  has  termed,  "The  Eternal 
Ecjuation."  From  this  time  on,  Clyde  has  no 
peace  of  mind.  At  times,  he  recoils  from  even 
the  thought  of  committing  such  a  crime;  at 
others  he  works  the  details  out  with  fiendish 
ingenuity.  To  be  brief,  the  thought  ever  be- 
fore his  mind  so  torments  him,  that  he  per- 
suades Roberta  to  go  to  the  lake  with  him. 
In  the  canoe  and  with  the  stage  set,  he  is  afraid 
to  go  through  with  his  crime.  At  any  rate, 
accident  or  premediated  move,  she  is  thrown 
in  the  water  and  he  lets  her  drown.  There 
you  have  stark  tragedy,  but  it  is  a  natural 
thing. 

In  the  trial  of  Clyde  Griffiths,  Dreiser  re- 
mains remarkably  impartial,  and  in  the  court- 
room scene,  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Mason, 
is  not  painted  as  the  conventional  criminal  has 
been  in  the  past.  Indeed,  there  are  no  crim- 
inals in  Dreiser's  work,  because  real  criminals 
actually  don't  exist.  For  stirring  courtroom 
scenes  one  should  read  this;  all  the  suspense 
of  a  real  trial  is  here. 

I  suppose  in  some  novels,  the  rich  young 
girl  would  plead  with  her  father  and  persuade 
him  to  let  her  testify  at  the  trial  on  behalf  of 
the  guilty  Clyde ;  perhaps  she  would  even  per- 
jure herself  in  order  to  exonorate  him.  Does 
Dreiser  do  that.  Would  that  always  happen 
in  life?  No,  Dreiser  wrote  just  exactly  as  the 
circumstances  would  naturally  occur.  Son- 
dra's  father,  realizing  the  odious  nature  of  the 
case  and  the  implications  it  is  envolving  his 
family  in,  at  once  decides  to  take  the  family 
away  to  an  obscure  resort.  And  what  does 
Clyde's  uncle  do?  The  most  natural  and  con- 
sequential thing  for  him  to  do ;  he  hires  the 
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best  attorneys  for  (  IncIc  l)ul  refuses  to  enter 
the  trial  personally.  And  what  do  the  ])arents 
and  relatives  of  the  deeeased  Roberta  do?  No, 
they  do  not  swear  venj^eaiice,  but  a])|)ear  at  the 
trial.  C'onsider  the  plot,  if  I  may  call  it  a  plot, 
so  natural,  so  sound,  so  real ! 

The  book  closes  with  a  noticeable  absence 
of  that  "hnal"  and  hitherto  undiscovered  evi- 
dence that  will  clear  Clyde.  We  are  surprised 
to  see  the  Governor  refusing  to  pardon  Clyde 
even  at  the  intercession  of  his  mother  and  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy.  Dreiser,  even  though  all  of 
us  cannot  agree  with  him,  did  not  believe  that 
religion  or  social  readjustment  was  the  answer 
to  crime. 

Baldwin  has  said  that  Dreiser  cannot  be 
read  in  an  evening  or  in  commuting  between 
work  and  home  ;  that  is  quite  true,  he  must  be 
read  with  laborious  pain.  But  the  lesson  gained 
is  worth  all  the  hours  of  wading  through  those 
two  four-hundred-page  books. 

Yes,  a  careful,  even  month's  reading  of  An 
American  Tragedy  is  an  investment  in  an  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature  and  a  realization 
that,  after  all,  everybody  passes  through  pretty 
much  the  same  circumstances  in  life,  nearly 
everyone  is  governed  and  harassed  by  the  same 
passions  and  motives  that  consumed  Clyde 
Griffiths  and  that  lead  us  to  repeat  over  that 
old  phrase,  "It  is  a  small  world."  The  Amer- 
ican Tragedy  is  truly  great  because  in  some 
sense  or  in  at  least  one  instance  it  parallels  the 
lives  of  every  one  of  us. 
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FOR  A  BETTER  WORLD 

( Continued  from  Page  6 ) 
to  night  he  is  concerned  with  something  defi- 
nite :  his  home,  his  family,  his  cattle,  his  fields, 
his  church  ;  these  are  his  life  and  these  are  the 
whole  universe  for  him.  His  labor  has  its 
inevitable  reward :  a  simple  but  real  happiness, 
untouched  by  the  poisons  of  the  modern  civili- 
zat^jn.  He  is  not  very  demanding,  that  is  why 
he  is  happy.  He  has,  no  doubt,  his  problems 
and  he  is  often  in  great  distress;  but  sooner  or 
later  he  overcomes  all  the  obstacles,  or  bears 
with  submissive  patience  the  blows  of  Fate. 
He  is  the  child  of  nature,  and  it  is  in  her  arms 
that  he  finds  consolation  and  courage.  He  is 
the  man  of  integrity  because  of  his  simplicity. 

Follow  now  the  troubled  steps  of  the  man 
of  the  town  or  of  the  city  and  try  to  discern 
some  aspects  of  his  life.  Here  is  a  picture 
that  will  leave  you  with  a  sense  of  uncertainty. 
Do  those  laborers,  the  employees,  the  teachers, 
the  lawyers  or  the  doctors,  as  individuals, 
represent  the  same  man?  Isn't  it  that  each 
one  of  them  is  "himself"  or  "herself.''" 

Is  then  man  lost? — Fortunately  no!  He 
has  sini];ly  gone  too  far.  He  has  lost  the  con- 
nections with  the  first  forces  that  brought  him 
to  life.  These  forces  have  never  ceased  to 
exist.  Thev  are  oopressed  and  imprisoned  in 
the  depths  of  our  existence.  They  are  silent, 
waiting  for  the  day  of  their  triumph.  We 
see  them  making  their  manifestation  in  the 
little  l)aby.  Tkit  how  quickly  they  d'sappear, 
giving  their  place  to  some  unworthy  enemies 
who  bring  to  his  tender  soul  misery  and  un- 
happiness. 

And  yet  the  modern  man  is  far  more  ad- 
vanced than  h  s  primitive  predecessors.  There 
is  a  History  standing  behind  him  ;  there  is  the 
tradition  of  a  whole  civilization  which,  along 
with  its  bad  results,  has  given  to  m-m  the  im- 
uKirtal  works  of  the  great  minds  that  grasped 
the  whole  meaning  of  life  and  gave  voice  to 
the  untold  truths  and  realities.  The  modern 
man  has  the  advantage  of  perceiving  life,  not 
only  through  his  senses,  but  through  a  culti- 
vated mind  with  a  powerful  conscience,  as- 
sisted by  crowding  and  refined  emotions,  com- 
pletely unknown  in  the  remote  past.    Rut  he 


has  paid  very  dearly  fnr  this  superiority.  Tfe 
has  torn  his  sou!  into  pieces.  And  very  sel- 
dom can  he  oi)tain  peace  and  liajjpiness.  lie 
could  be  happy  if  lie  knew  how,  but  generally 
he  does  not  know  and  that  is  what  he  is  now 
struggling"  to  achieve.  Through  the  several 
gloomy  pathways  of  the  labyrinth  of  life  he  is 
trying  to  find  the  right  one  which  will  bring 
him  out  into  the  bright  open  fields  of  pros- 
perity. He  is  dying  for  a  small  seed  of  hap- 
piness. 

Modern  Art  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  our  time.  Disintegration,  deformity, 
distortion,  vagueness,  and  always  a  deeply 
painful  experience.  This  is  the  background. 
The  modern  artist,  no  matter  what  the  ma- 
terial with  which  he  expresses  the  secret  of  his 
soul,  is  generally  a  wretched  creature.  His 
intelligent  mind,  led  by  a  deep  sensibility,  has 
caught  all  the  messages  of  our  time  and  re- 
sponded to  them  with  sincerity.  He  realizes 
that  we  have  taken  the  wrong  way,  that  we 
have  deceived  ourselves.  He  knows  it,  and  he 
weeps  desperately,  trying  to  discover  new  ways 


of  expression.  lie  Ibrnsts  his  nails  deep  into 
the  unsearchcd  regions  (jf  the  subconscious, 
and  l)y  breaking  all  a<  ('C])tcd  forms  be  tries  to 
create  new  ones.  1  le  knov\s  that  this  is  a 
transitory  period,  a  step  wliicli  will  lead  hu- 
manity to  soinetliing  better,  ibongb  yet  in- 
visible.   He  hopes  and  we  hope  with  him. 

An  attempt  to  solve  the  j)roblems  of  today 
would  be  perhaps  impossible.  There  are  sev- 
eral others  who  might  be  able  to  do  it.  .Some 
suggestions,  however,  might  find  a  proper  place 
here. 

I  have  always  believed  that  one  of  the  most 
important  forces  that  tend  to  shape  better  life 
is  nature.  Nature  in  its  loveliness  and  harsh- 
ness, in  its  humbleness  and  sublimity,  is  the 
powerful  stimulus  which  could  undoubtedly 
save  us.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  over- 
look the  present  social  conditions.  We  are 
carrying  on  our  shoulders  the  burden  of  an 
old  trad.tion ;  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it  at  once. 
Besides,  the  multitude  of  those  precious  gifts 
that  the  great  men  of  history  have  offered  to 
humanity  are  an  inheritance  which  cannot  and 
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must  not  be  eliminated.  I  would  never  have 
myself  live  without  hearing  a  piece  of  classical 
music,  or  seeing  a  great  Shakespearean  play 
performed  on  the  stage,  or  reading  a  great 
poem  or  novel.  That  is  what  makes  our  world 
broader.  That  is  what  makes  me  feel  that  I 
am  not  only  a  part  of  this  particular  society 
but  a  part  of  an  Infinite  Universe.  That  is 
what  makes  me  understand  that  a  part  of  this 
Universe  lives  in  my  soul.  Moreover,  I  would 
never  deprive  myself  of  all  these  things  that 
make  our  life  easier  and  better,  these  comforts 
that  give  us  the  leisure  to  think  beyond  the 
particular  details  of  life. 

I  would  personally  like  to  combine  in  my 
life  the  everlasting  charm  of  nature  with  the 
great  achievements  of  the  human  mind.  I 
would  like  to  live  in  a  more  simplified  and 
sincere  world.  We  don't  need  the  great  cities 
with  the  sky-scrapers.  We  need  a  comfort- 
able home,  yes,  but  a  home  in  nature,  sur- 
rounded by  nature,  where  God  speaks  directly 
to  our  souls,  where  we  become  ourselves  again. 

Perhaps — who  knows? — the  future  of  this 
atomic  age  will  give  us  this  opportunity.  Science 
is  knocking  at  the  door  of  the,  as  yet,  un- 
attainable. And  perhaps  a  better  world  will 
emerge  out  of  this  uncertainty,  a  world  illum- 
inated with  the  bright  lamp  of  the  scientist. 
Perhaps,  in  this  new  world,  we  shall  be  able 
to  regain  the  simplicity  of  the  child,  enforced 
by  our  grown  mentality.  But  this  needs  in- 
dividual support  and  effort.  We  young  peo- 
ple, still  fresh  and  alive,  can  develop  the  hid- 
den forces  whose  germs  still  exist  in  the  un- 
cultivated depths  of  our  souls.  Only  society 
and  often  ourselves,  do  not  give  them  a  chance 
to  come  out.  We  all,  if  not  know,  feel  at 
least  what  is  goodness,  justice,  honesty,  duty, 
and  above  all,  what  is  love.  But  how  often 
we  give  up  with  them,  because  we  are  not 
strong  enough  to  face  the  pettiness  of  our 
neighbors,  and  because  we  must  carry  this 
life  on  bv  deceiving  ourselves  and  society,  since 
it  does  the  same  thing  to  us.  However,  we 
have  all  been  endowed  with  these  superb  ele- 
ments which,  under  other  social  conditions, 
could  raise  us  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  in- 
tellectual, moral,  social,  and  artistic  achieve- 


ments. We  could  possibly  reach  the  goal  with 
the  support  of  science  and  with  our  own 
efforts  and  will. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  hard  enterprise,  per- 
haps a  Utopian  desire.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  in  spite  of  the  enemies  that 
lurk  behind  each  corner  of  the  street,  in  spite 
of  our  own  low  tendencies,  let  us  lead  our  steps 
to  the  summits  for  which  God  created  us ;  let 
us  free  our  hearts  from  the  disease  that  society 
has  bequeathed  to  us ;  let  us  work  for  a 
healthier  and  simpler  society ;  let  us  ascend  the 
steep  slope  of  the  mountain  with  the  innocent 
carelessness  of  the  child  and  the  virile  decisive- 
ness of  the  man  !  Nothing  is  impossible  pro- 
vided we  have  the  will  to  do  it. 

We,  who  shall  be  the  generation  of  to- 
morrow, must  work  for  a  better  world. 

The  poet  once  said : 

"Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

Robert  Browning  exceeded  the  human  grasp 
of  his  time,  and  became  immortal.  Let  us  ex- 
ceed ours,  whatever  the  limits  of  our  abilities 
may  be.  We  may  not  reach  the  summit,  but 
we  shall  have  contributed  to  the  betterment 
of  this  world. 
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CONFLICT 

( ( '( intiiUK'd   from   I'af^c  5) 

the  clearing'.  I  f  slic  was  startled  at  seeing  me, 
I  was  even  more  so  at  her.  ller  resemblance 
to  Jeanne  was  remarkable,  and  even  danger- 
ously so,  I  felt  for  some  reason. 

"Hello,"  she  ventured,  and  approached  me. 
"My  name  is  Helene  Mercedes."  "What's 
yours  ?" 

"Jim  Theriot,"  I  answered.  "I  work  in 
town." 

"I  live  right  over  there."  She  gestured 
toward  the  thick  foliage,  but  of  course  I  could 
see  nothing.  As  she  turned  and  pointed,  I 
noticed  how  well  her  dress  fit,  and  a  strange 
feeling  I  had  never  felt  before  rose  within  me. 
When  she  gazed  full  into  my  face,  I  did  into 
hers,  drawn  by  her  irresistible  charms.  Her 
nearness  suddenly  made  me  uneasy — I  wanted 
to  get  away.  In  a  daze,  I  managed  to  clamber 
back  into  my  boat  and  feverishly  paddled  back 
to  town. 

The  days  passed  into  weeks,  and  it  was 
well  into  summer  when  the  storm  struck. 
Though  I  had  seen  Helene  frecjuently  at  our 
first  meeting  place,  Jeanne  more  and  more 
tormented  my  dreams,  as  if  she  was  fighting 
an  invisible  battle  with  Helene. 

On  a  particularly  hot,  wind-stilled  day,  the 
hurricane  came  upon  the  village  with  sudden 
fury,  leaving  devastation  in  its  wake.  Trees 
were  torn  up  by  their  roots ;  and  many  of  the 
frailer  trappers'  cabins  were  demolished.  The 
high  winds  had  forced  Gulf  water  up  the  river, 
inundating  the  town,  and  with  the  driving  rain, 
had  wreaked  general  havoc.  I  had  been  in 
the  bayou  just  before  the  storm  had  struck,  so 
I  brought  Helene  back  to  the  restaurant  with 
me,  for  the  safety  of  a  better  constructed  build- 
ing. The  storm  raged  until  dusk  and  then 
quickly  abated ;  and  it  was  well  into  the  night, 
while  sitting  with  Helene,  that  I  realized  I 
hadn't  seen  Joe  in  the  building  at  all  since  the 
storm.  I  got  up,  looked  into  the  kitchen,  and 
then  the  front,  knowing  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly be  there.  I  called  to  him  a  few  times ; 
my  voice  sounded  strange  and  powerful  in  the 
quiet  and  empty  rooms — but  to  no  avail.  But 
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then  Joe  and  thoughts  of  everything  else  left 
my  mind  as  I  realized  that  Helene  and  I  were 
alone  in  the  dark,  together. 

Reentering  the  room,  I  saw  Helene's  well- 
defined  form  standing  in  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon  that  shone  through  the  window.  I  walked 
slowly  up  to  her,  and  as  I  reached  her,  she 
put  her  arms  around  me,  bringing  her  body 
close  to  mine.  In  a  sudden  passion,  I  pressed 
her  closer,  and  pressed  my  lips  to  hers  in  a 
hard,  ardent  kiss. 

And  then,  in  the  darkness,  it  came  to  me. 
My  infatuation  for  Helene  was  purely  physical, 
but  my  love  for  Jeanne  was  real,  pure  love, 
that  came  from  within,  from  my  very  soul.  I 
wanted  to  hold  Jeanne  in  my  arms,  then,  and 
tell  her  how  much  I  missed  her,  and  wanted 
her,  and  needed  her. 

I  let  Helene  drop  from  my  arms.  In  a 
daze,  I  rushed  madly  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
building,  out  onto  the  unreal,  moon-sheathed 
landscape.  Running  to  my  pirogue,  I  grasped 
one  end  and  dragged  it  bodily  out  of  the  water 
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and  over  the  storm-wrecked  land,  toward  the 
boiling  and  swelling  river,  glistening  like  a 
huge  and  sinuous  snake.  In  a  mad  passion  I 
threw  it  into  the  water,  and  myself  into  it ; 
and  I  paddled  with  all  my  quickly  summoned 
energy  up  the  river — faster  and  faster,  harder 
and  harder. 

I  always  think  back  on  that  dark  and  mys- 
terious night  with  a  queer  and  appalling  sense 
of  wonderment.  What  eerie  force  had  com- 
pelled me  to  dash  madly  away  from  that  strange 
and  silent  town,  as  if  my  very  soul  was  in 
danger  of  hell?  The  fact  that  I  was  a  hunted 
man  never  once  entered  my  inind,  as  I  pad- 
dled furiously  up  the  river.  The  strange  yet 
sweetly  compelling  urge  to  be  with  Jeanne 
dominated  my  brain. 

No  boats  were  out  on  the  river  at  this  time 
of  night,  and  the  majestic  feeling  of  being  sole 
possessor  of  the  liquid  black  river  overcame 
me. 

Reality  came  back  to  me,  and  I  slowed 
down  my  paddling,  of  necessity,  because  I  was 
fast  tirmg.  Bucking  the  current  of  the  Miss- 
issippi in  a  pirogue  was  quite  a  job. 

The  ghostly  ruins  of  a  plantation  house  on 
the  bank  attracted  my  attention  by  the  stark 
unreality  of  its  huge  white  bulk  rising  out  of 
the  low,  black  land.  I  know  I  certainly  couldn't 
paddle  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans ;  my  aching 
muscles  belied  any  such  notion.  So  I  ma- 
neuvered the  pirogue  toward  a  rotting  and 
half -sunken  pier,  which  was  as  natural  a  part 
of  the  surroundings  as  could  be  imagined.  Pull- 
ing the  boat  up  upon  the  soft  bank,  I  gazed 
in  awe  at  the  splendid  ruins  before  me.  The 
massive  building  gave  an  aspect  of  majestic 
grandeur  to  the  surroundings.  Above  me,  in 
the  old  oak  trees,  ghostly  swaths  of  silvery  moss 
waved  in  the  cool  night  breezes  as  I  approached 
the  great  house.  Intent  on  finding  a  reason- 
ably comfortable  sleeping  place,  I  crossed  the 
wide  porch,  and  walking  through  the  long  since 
doorless  entrance,  I  stepped  into  a  large,  high- 
ceilinged  room  that  smelled  of  stale  air  and 
moisture.  Heading  for  the  nearest  corner,  I 
dropped  to  the  floor  in  an  exhausted  heap,  and 
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left  my  then  eon  I  used,  conscious  world  for  a 
forj^etful,  unconscious  one. 

The  next  morniny  I  left  niy  pirogue  for  a 
(juicker  and  less  manual  expedient — a  small 
fishiuf);  trawl  headed  for  New  Orleans,  that  1 
hailed  from  the  bank  that  morning-,  and  whose 
skipper  readily  complied  with  an  obliging  smile. 
Jeanne  was  all  I  thought  of  during  the  trip, 
and  when  I  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  the  an- 
ticipation was  unbearable. 

My  soul  leaped  in  unbounded  joy  as  I  tread 
the  familiar  narrow  streets,  smelled  the  fa- 
miliar smells,  and  heard  the  familiar  voices  and 
sounds  that  had  Ijeen  part  of  my  everyday  sur- 
roundings since  I  could  first  remember. 

I  greeted  Tony,  of  "Tony's  Fish  Market" 
with  a  smile,  and  from  over  a  table  of  shrimp 
he  called  out,  "Hello,  Jimmie,"  his  jovial  grin 
revealing  tobacco-stained  teeth.  These  people 
knew  that  I  was  not  a  murderer ;  that  I  had 
not  killed  my  father.  All  of  us  were  the  same 
sort  of  people,  living  together  in  peace  and 
harmony.    Together  we  worked  and  played. 

My  heart  grew  lighter  as  I  approached  the 
familiar  house  that  was  Jeanne's.  I  climbed 
the  dimly  lighted  passage  to  her  room,  my 
heart  pounding  and  blood  rushing  to  my  head. 
And  there  she  was,  Jeanne,  waiting  for  me. 

Jeanne  melted  into  my  arms  as  I  gave  vent 
to  my  aching  pent-up  love. 


"Oh,  jiinniic,  I  knew  it  was  you,"  she 
sobbed.    "I  conld  tell  bv  yoni'  steps." 

"I)arling,  1  had  to  conic  back  to  you  - 
you'll  always  be  part  of  me — and  1  will  die  if 
1  can't  have  you,"  and  1  clung  to  licr  des- 
perately. 

With  tcar-lllled  eyes,  Jeanne  looked  uj)  at 
me,  smiling,  her  face  radiant  and  beautiful, 
"jimmie,  you  won't  have  to  go  back  to  jail. 
Pete  was  shot,  down  at  the  store,  in  a  fight 
one  night  last  week;  and  before  he  rlied,  he 
told  the  police  that  you  hadn't  killed  Pop,  but 
he  had.  Jim,  Pete  was  really  good,  deep  down 
in,side  of  him.    Don't  you  think  so,  Jim?" 

"Oh,  God,  thanks  so  much,"  I  murmured 
reverently,  and  as  I  held  Jeanne  closer  I  an- 
swered her  question.  "Sure  he  was,  darling — 
yes,  he  must  have  been." 
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